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Editorial Comment 


Tur IMPROVEMENT OF THE NEGRO COLLEGE FAcuLtTy* 


The problem of improving the Ne- 
gro college faculty is the two-fold one 
of recruitment on the one hand, and 
development of effective instruction on 
the other. The present acute short- 
age of teachers, particularly college 
teachers, highlights the fact that our 
Negro colleges have never had an ade- 
quate supply of effective teachers 
even in normal times. And there are 
a number of reason for this situation 
which it shall be the purpose of this 
paper to enumerate and describe and, 
we hope, to suggest solutions for. 

At the present time practically all 
colleges are faced with a shortage of 
teachers in terms of numbers alone, to 
say nothing about quality. It has 
been estimated upon the basis of the 
few facts which we have in hand and 
the still fewer observations which we 
have been able to make, that our Ne- 
gro colleges began this school year 
faced by the necessity of recruiting 
some 500 to 750, maybe 1000, persons 
as teachers in addition to the staffs 
which they had in 1945-46, In other 
words, the teaching staffs of Negro 


*Paper read at the 24th Annual Confer- 
ence of Presidents of Negro Land-Grant 
— Washington, D. C., October 22-24, 


higher institutions required an in- 
erease of some 15% to 20%, if they 
were to handle at all satisfactorily the 
tremendous increase in student en- 
rollments. 

Again, if reports are true, this de- 
mand has not been met even by re- 
sorting to the questionable expedient 
of employing temporarily young col- 
lege graduates with no more than a 
bachelor’s degree and with no teach- 
ing experience. Even now, some col- 
leges are still looking for teachers, A 
trustee of one of our Class A Negro 
colleges came into my office last week 
looking for two teachers for classes 
that had been organized a month ago. 
He was willing to accept any one who 
could keep at least two lessons ahead 
of the students. In still another in- 
stitution, of which I have knowledge, 
some of the freshman classes are so 
large that a public address system has 
been installed so that the students in 
the back rows can hear the teacher. 
These undoubtedly must be exception- 
al situations, bordering upon despera- 
tion, but we suspect that they are 
exceptions which are all too frequent 
in our current situation. 

The explanation of this situation 
in which we find ourselves is obvious 





to 


even to the layman on the street, but 
what to do about it is a problem 
which still perplexes the best educa- 
tors in this country. What we have 
done is to admit many more students 
than we can teach at all satisfactorily. 
In most instances our admission poli- 
cies have been determined by the 
number we could crowd into our 
dormitories and feed in our cafeterias. 
In effect we have said to many appli- 
eants: If you can find a place to eat 
and sleep, we will admit you. As a 
consequence, and by crowding three 
or, four students into a space which 
normally and with any real regard 
for health and sanitation should be 
occupied by one, and by similar ex- 
pedients, we have admitted many 
more students than we can find teach- 
ers to teach them. 

In describing this untoward situ- 
ation, I am not unaware of the dilem- 
ma which our Negro colleges are 
facing nor of the laudable reasons 
which have motivated their actions. 
The proportion of Negroes with a 
éollege education in this country is 
only one-fourth as large as for the 
nation as a whole; and now for the 
first time since World War I we have 
an appreciable number who, because 
of the G. I. Bill and savings from 
high wages during the war, are eco- 
nomically able to go to college. Educa- 
tors of Negro youth feel, and rightly 
so, that they should do everything 
within reason to give these students 
an opportunity to get a college educa- 
tion. The question naturally arises, 


and we will touch upon it later: have 
we done the réasonable thing, or are 
we unwittingly contributing another 
lost college generation to the one al- 
ready lost during the war? 
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Coming back to the question of the 
current shortage of teachers, there 
are several reasons which account for 
it. I mention these reasons here be- 
cause some of them characterized the 
so-called normal situation, and even 
more, because the present emergency. 
is expected to last for some seven or 
eight years, and still further, because 
the demand for teachers in Negro col- 
leges will probably not go back to 
what it was in 1941 before the war. 

The primary reason for the short- 
age of teachers is the very simple and 
obvious fact that there just are not 
enough persons, particularly Negroes, 
who have gone forward with their 
training at least to the level of the 
master’s degree to supply the present 
demand. Last year and for the past 
one or two years, a maximum of not 
more than three or four hundred Ne- 
groes, if that many, have obtained the 
master’s degree each year, which is 
the minimum amount of training we 
should expect and require of a be- 
ginning ¢éollege teacher. Many of 
these recipients of masters’ degrees 
were already teaching either in the 
lower schools or in college. Many of 
them who had not taught before went 
into secondary school teaching rather 
than college teaching. And some of 
them did not go into teaching at all. 
The net result was, after replacements 
due to death and retirement, that 
there was a totally inadequate supply 
of such persons who could be recruited 
as additional teachers. 

In further explanation of this situ- 
ation, it should be noted that: (1) 
many young male teachers who were 
drafted during the war have elected 
to take advantage of the G. I. Bill to 
continue their professional education ; 
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or as.is the case with many of them, to 
enter upon training for some other 
occupation than teaching. (2) Many 
young men who normally would have 
been trained for teaching were drafted 
during the war and were not able to 
continue their training. (3) Some of 
our faculty members entered govern- 
ment service during the war and are 
still employed there. While they are 
few in numbers they comprise some 
of our most mature and efficient 
teachers. (4) Many of our potential 
college teachers have elected to go into 


the public schools, because of the more. 


attractive salaries and teaching con- 
ditions. (5) While the number is not 
relatively significant, more and more 
of our best Negro college teachers 
have been employed in higher :institu- 
tions in the North and West. And 
(6) it has become more and more 
difficult to secure white teachers or 
even to retain those we already have 
in some of our Negro colleges, be- 
cause of the great demand for teach- 
ers in white colleges and the more at- 
tractive salaries in many instances 
which they offer. 

All of these facts add up to the 
conclusion that we are facing a,serious 
crisis in the development and growth 
of our Negro colleges; that this situ- 
ation, while it seems to be temporary, 
is not merely a passing phase of re- 
conversion from war to peace, but has 
far-reaching implications which will 
condition the growth and development 
of our Negro higher institutions for 
the next decade. If this critical short- 
age of teachers with which we are now 
faced were merely a temporary con- 
dition, lasting for only a year or two, 
the time that I have taken to describe 
it would be ill spent. It is my judg- 


ment, however, that the current: situ- 
ation merely highlights a problem 
which has existed in less dramatic 
form for some time, and that will 
continue with us for the next decade 
in only a little less aggravated degree 
than at present. ' 

As I suggested in the opening para- 
graph of this paper, the problem of 
improving the Negro college faculty 
is the two-fold one of recruitment in 
the first place and the development 
of effective instruction in the second. 
As to recruitment, the problem is not 
merely that of securing several hun- 
dred additional teachers to meet'‘a 
temporary emergency, but the more 
difficult one of developing a continu- 
ing supply of at least 200. or more:new 
teachers each year for the next five, or 
maybe, ten years. What are some; of 
the ways by which this situation can 
be met? : 

I think it is clear that we will have 


‘to. encourage more bright young 


people to prepare for and to go into 
college teaching; and ‘in’ order to. .do 
this we must make -college teaching 
much more attractive than it appears 
to be at the present time. This is an 
undertaking for which all of the Ne- 
gro colleges are responsible and in 
which all of them can and should play 
a part. i Si ' 

In the first place, as I jaye in- 
timated, bright . students. must.. be 
found who are or can be interested in 
college teaching. I think most of you 
will agree that the proportion ,of our 
brightest students who are going into 
teaching is being rapidly reduced. 
The widening and widened occupa- 
tional opportunities among Negroes 
have operated to attract many of the 
best minds of our Negro, youth into 
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other channels, as in the case of white 
youth. On the other hand, there are 
many bright Negro youth who might 
be recruited for college teaching if 
they were properly informed, sympa- 
thetically encouraged, and financially 
assisted. 

As a first step, therefore, I recom- 
mend that this Conference, either by 
itself or in conjunction with the 
Southern Association, set up a re- 
cruitment and placement bureau, 
whose functions (among many others 
to be described later) will be the dis- 
covery of bright Negro college gradu- 
ates who after adequate training 
would make firstclass college teachers. 

In carrying out this function of 
discovery the bureau might well con- 
duct annually a nationwide ‘‘talent 
search,’’ utilizing some such machin- 
ery as the Graduate Record Exami- 
nation, to uncover among the gradu- 
ates of our Negro colleges those who 
have the ability and interest to pre- 
pare themselves further for teaching. 
Having discovered who these young 
people are, the next step would be 
to provide them with the guidance, 
and in many cases some financial as- 
sistance to go forward with their edu- 
cation. 

It is probably unnecessary to go 
into this recommendation in more de- 
tail here, except to say that a number 
of individual institutions have fol- 
lowed this procedure in the develop- 
ment of the younger members of their 
staffs, and a few of them have actual- 
ly selected bright young graduates 
who have just finished college and 
encouraged and aided them to go on. 
What I am suggesting is that we do a 
similar thing on a larger scale with 


the cooperation of all of the Negro 
colleges. 

While we are discussing the re- 
cruitment and placement bureau, we 
might as well suggest its other func- 
tions. Experience of the past two or 
three years has demonstrated the de- 
sirability of having some centralized 
placement agency to serve the needs 
of teachers and prospective teachers 
in Negro colleges, as well as the col- 
leges themselves. As it is now, each 
president has to write or run all over 
the country looking for teachers; and 
prospective teachers engage in much 
the same ‘‘hit or miss’’ activity. 
Neither the prospective teacher nor 
the college in many instances can get 
sufficient information about each 
other to enable them to make wise 
decisions. A centralized placement 
agency would coordinate information 
and placement so as to save the time 
and energy of both. Moreover, such 
an agency should perform the very 
important function of follow-up, 
which under our present procedure is 
practically impossible. 

I observed a moment ago that if we 
are to get more intelligent young Ne- 
groes to go into college teaching, we 
will have to make college teaching 
more attractive. There are two or 
three examples which might be cited 
as illustrative of the problems in- 
volved, as well as indicative of what 
ean be done about them. 

In the first place, as most of you 
are aware, salaries must be raised; 
and in some instances, considerably. 
As noted in the National Survey of 
the Higher Education of Negroes? 


1National Survey of the Higher Education 
of Negroes. Volume III. ‘‘Intensive Study 
of Selected Colleges for Negroes.’’ p. 29. 
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‘‘Salaries . . . should be sufficiently 
high to attract men and women of 
high ability to the profession and to 
provide, in addition to general eco- 
nomic security, for those things which 
are essential to the well-being of the 
college teacher—books, travel, profes- 
sional contact, and further education- 
al development. It would appear that 
the salaries of a very large majority 
of the teachers in the colleges studied 
are below this level.’’ Despite the faet 
that salaries have been increased a 
little since this survey was made, this 
observation still characterizes the 
large majority of our Negro colleges. 
The survey revealed that the median 
nine months’ salary of a representa- 
tive group of Negro colleges was only 
$1,316. In view of the fact that most 
of the increases nave been in the high- 
er salary brackets, it is estimated that 
the median nine months’ salary has 
not increased appreciably—possibly as 
high as $1,500. Incidentally, it might 
be pointed out that this same survey 
disclosed that the median salary in 
the Negro land-grant colleges was 
only 60% as high as the median salary 
in white land-grant colleges in the 
same states. 

I am quite aware of the facet that 
the poor salaries now being paid many 
teachers in Negro colleges are prob- 
ably all that they are worth, in view 
of their preparation and effectiveness. 
But in most cases, the colleges have 
got just about what they bargained 
for. The extremely low salaries have 
attracted primarily the poorest pros- 
pects, Obviously, if we are going 
to attract better prospective college 
teachers, salaries will have to be raised 
considerably. 

In the second place, while we all 


realize that inereasing salaries is 
probably the main means of making 
college teaching more attractive, it is 
not the only consideration. I shall 
merely mention one or two others as 
examples. (1) Most of our colleges 
do not have real salary schedules, in 
the same sense that there are well- 
defined criteria on the basis of which 
a teacher may know what is required 
to advance from one salary level to 
another. Consequently, promotion be- 
comes a matter of individual bargain- 
ing, with the college offering to pay 
no more than it is necessary to retain 
the teacher. And if the teacher does 
not have another offer in hand, he 
generally gets little or nothing. (2) 
Coupled with the matter of uneer- 
tainty as to the bases of promotion 
are the questions of tenure and retire- 
ment. Not more than one-fifth, if that 
many, of our best Negro colleges have 
satisfactory tenure provisions—tenure 
generally being determined by one in- 
dividual, usually the president. Again, 
not more than one-third of our Negro 
colleges have any sort of real retire- 
ment provisions. Thus, the teacher 
in the typical Negro college holds his 
position subject only to the will of the 
president, and without adequate pro- 
vision for old age. As a consequence, 
teaching in a Negro college does not 
look as attractive as it did some years 
ago, when the occupational horizon of 
Negro youth was much narrower. 
Now, to turn to the second aspect of 
the general problem: the development 
of effective instruction. As I have 
implied, one of the main ways to de- 
velop effective instruction is to im- 
prove faculty competence. And I have 
indicated that as a first step we can 
improve faculty competence by re- 


en 
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eruiting bright young people with 
good preparation and a desire to 
teach.. As a second step, I suggest 
the obvious task of providing the con- 
ditions and maintaining the standards 
of growth which will attain this aim. 
, In the first place; I think that most 
of. you would agree with the conclu- 
sion that fully 50%, if not more, of 
the teachers in Negro colleges do not 
possess the preparation and other evi- 
dences of educational: growth and ma- 
turity which should characterize a 
firstclass college teacher, with their 
length of tenure. For example, take 
the matter of preparation. The Sur- 
vey of Negro Higher Education re- 
vealed, in comparing a representative 
group of 24. Negro colleges: with some 
260 or more colleges in the North 
Central! Association. area, that only 
one-fifth: to one-fourth as many teach- 
ers in Negro colleges held the doctor’s 
degree as compared with the North 
Central Colleges, and what is even 


more significant, that only one-twelfth. 


possessed as much graduate training 
in general and only one-sixth had pur- 
sued as much graduate work in the 
fields in which they were teaching. 
While it was gratifying to note that 
the faculties in one-eighth of the Ne- 
gro colleges equalled or exceeded the 
median of the North Central colleges, 
suggesting that improvement in this 
aspect of faculty competence is pos- 
sible in the Negro college, the sober 
fact is that the great majority reveal 
an inexcusable deficiency in this re- 
gard. 

In making this observation, I am 
well aware of the fact that the mere 
possession of a Ph.D. degree or even 
the pursuit of extended graduate 
study does not necessarily nor auto- 


matically make one a good college 
teacher. I sabmit; however, that there 
is no adequate substitute for thorough 
preparation which such training sig- 
nifies: Moreover, I am aware of all 
of the excuses which we have been 
wont to make in explanation of this 
deficiency on the part of our faculties. 
Again, I submit that in the future no 
amount of excuse is going to absolve 
administrators . of Negro colleges, 
either for not finding the wherewithal 
to remedy this situation ; or failing in 
this, for not reducing their four-year 
colleges to junior ¢éollege status—a 
level more appropriate to the prepara- 
tion of their teachers. 

I think most of us recognize that 
this deficiency in academic prepara- 
tion on the part of the teachers in our 
Negro colleges, as serious as it is, is 
merely symptomatic of an even more 
serious general state of academic ill 
health. In too many instances, even 
after a teacher has finally obtained 
his formal academic preparation he 
becomes complacent, and intellectual 
decay:sets in; he neither attends pro- 
fessional meetings, nor engages in any 
scholarly activity in his field. Again, 
the Survey of Negro Higher Educa- 
tion revealed that only one-sixth as 
many teachers in Negro colleges held 
memberships in the professional socie- 
ties in their fields as the North Central 
College teachers, and only one-fifth as 
many attended the meetings. 

It should be observed, on the other 
hand, however, that a large number 
of these teachers complain that the 
colleges neither give them the time 
nor sufficient salary or other financial 
means to allow them to participate in 
such activities; in fact they contend 
that collége administrators look upon 
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such activities as a luxury which has 
little to do with effective teaching. 
Where the truth lies is not exactly 
clear — probably somewhere between 
the two extremes. The point I wish 
to emphasize is that, first; we can not 
expect effective instruction when so 
much intellectual decay is allowed to 
exist among our faculties, and second, 
that it is the business of the college 
to see that it is removed at present 
and prevented in the future. (On 
this point, may I observe paren- 
thetically that I am gratified to note 
that the Cooperative Social Studies 
project of this Conference is an ex- 
cellent example of what can be done 
and what might be done on a more 
extended scale.) 

All that I have tried to say about 
effective instruction, up to this point, 
is obviously elementary : that teachers 
should know enough about their fields 
to teach, and that they should remain 
intellectually alive during their tenure 
as teachers. As I suggested a moment 
ago, it is quite possible, and it too fre- 
quently happens, that even teachers 
who know their fields and remain in- 
tellectually alive do not necessarily or 
always make effective college teachers. 
This fact suggests that it is one of the 
most important functions of the col- 
lege to provide the atmosphere and 
the machinery necessary to develop 
and maintain good teaching. 

The Survey of Negro Higher Edu- 
eation studied this aspect of the prob- 
lem from three points of view: ‘‘ (1) 
The administrative concern for effec- 
tive instruction; (2) the interest of 
the institution in student scholarship ; 
and (3) the provision made to adjust 
instructional procedures to the abil- 
ities, needs and interests of the vari- 


ous students.’ Again, employing 

the North Central criteria, they found 

that only one-fourth as many Negro 
colleges measured up to the same level 
of effectiveness in these three aspects 
as the North Central colleges: (In- 
cidentally, I might state that 11 of 
the 23 Negro colleges in this sample 
were members of this Conference; and 
the data were gathered by personal 
visitation to each institution.) 

Without attempting to go too much 
in detail-in this matter, I should like 
to quote two or three conclusions from 
the Survey which are fairly typical, 
and which indicate not only the prob- 
lems involved but suggest some pos- 
sible solutions. 

1. ‘‘Although practically all of the 
institutions recognize the desir- 
ability of some special assistance 
to young instructors, only a few 
of them take this obligation very 
seriously or do more than give 
some friendly advice to the neo- 
phytes.’’* 

2. ‘‘The information obtained leads 
to the conclusion that low stand- 
ards of scholarship are tolerated 
in most of the colleges and uni- 
versities. ...’’ 

3. ‘‘ Among the institutions taken col- 
lectively there are found many 
methods and means that are di- 
rectly aimed at improving in- 
struction. Many members of the 
staffs interviewed showed an in- 
telligent grasp of present day 
trends in adapting the work of 
higher education to social de- 
mands and individual needs. The 
low ranks of the colleges and uni- 


20p. cit., Chapter V, p. 56. 
37 bid., p. 58. 
47 bid., p. 59. 
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versities are due largely to the 
fact that in most of the individ- 
ual instructions only a few of 
these means and methods are 
used. The obvious conclusion is 
that much remains to be done to 
bring the instruction in these col- 
leges and universities to a high 
standard. <A large share of re- 
sponsibility for improving the 
situation rests upon the adminis- 
trative officials. To be sure, ad- 
ditional financial resources some- 
times assist greatly in improving 
instruction, but much ean be done 
in this direction by directing at- 
tention to it.’* 

In view of this apparently serious 
deficiency in the very center of our 
college life, I very respectfully sug- 
gest that each Negro college might 
profitably institute a continuous pro- 
gram of self-examination based upon 
some such criteria as the North Cen- 
tral Association has devised, or upon 
other criteria similarly established 
and validated ; and that as a result of 
this examination, steps be taken at 
once to eliminate such weaknesses as 
may be found. 

Complacency is an insidious and 
deadly disease; and a distorted sense 
of values and low standards are even 
more fatal. I am genuinely concerned 
that there is not more obvious concern 
on the part of administrators of Ne- 
gro colleges over what appears to be 
an indefensible over-crowding of al- 
ready-inadequate facilities; on the 
apparent assumption that the present 
situation is temporary and that the 
best way to meet it is to admit every 
student who can find a place to eat 


5] bid., pp. 60-61. 


and sleep and meet our present low 
admission requirements. I am still 
more concerned that we do not seem 
to be operating upon the very sound 
premise that increasing physical facil- 
ities without an even greater increase 
in the quantity and quality of instruc- 
tional resources will do anything more 
than aggravate an already serious 
problem. Finally, I am sorely dis- 
tressed by the fact, and particularly 
its implications, that our Negro col- 
leges approximate the North Central 
Association colleges to a much greater 
extent in the football terms which 
they develop than in the academic 
programs which they maintain. 
When I started to write this paper, 
it was not my intention to be as criti- 
cal as I have been. I could have taken 
all of the time at my disposal, and 
more, to recount the extraordinary 
progress which our Negro colleges 
have made along all lines since World 
War I: how most of them have de- 
veloped from high school to entire 
college status ; how many of them have 
practically built entire new physical 
plants; how practically all of them 
have done an exeeptionally fine job in 
developing from a group of high 
school teachers nuclei of effective col- 
lege faculties ; how many of them have 
become fully accredited by their re- 
gional associations, and a few of them 
put upon the approved list of the A. 
A. U.; how, in short, one of the most 
phenomenal developments in the his- 
tory of higher education in this coun- 
try has taken place in the growth of 
our Negro colleges during the past 25 
years. But the more I thought about 
the question, the more I was forced 
to the conclusion that I would do you 
and me and the cause a great dis- 
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service, if I did not take this oppor- 
tunity to point out, plainly and frank- 
ly, what appears to me to be a most 
eritical period in the further develop- 
ment of our colleges. It is my fervent 
hope that this warning has been timely 


and that it will be heeded, so that the 
next 25 years will witness as much or 
more improvement in the more vital 
institutional aspects of our college 
programs. 

Cas, H. THomMPson 








Jefferson and Negro Slavery 


JANE Louise LyMAN 


The relationship and thoughts of 
Thomas Jefferson concerning the Ne- 
gro seem never to fade from the 
American scene. Today both Theo- 
dore Bilbo of Mississippi and his op- 
ponents are all quoting Jefferson as 
proof of their widely diverse theories 
and purposes. Both factions remem- 
ber this man: this Southern planter 
who was so intimately connected with 
the Declaration of Independence; this 
man who disdained hallowed institu- 
tions in favor of unhallowed man. It 
is a well known fact that ‘‘The devil 
ean quote Scripture,’’ and thus it is 
interesting to look at the problem ob- 
jectively and, with no cause to fur- 
ther, try to find out just what Jeffer- 
son did think about the Negro and 
slavery. 

Thomas Jefferson was born in Albe- 
marle County, Virginia in 1743. This 
region was then the frontier of West- 
ern Virginia, and on the frontier 
‘‘equalitarian ideas were always popu- 
lar.’’! The importance of a man’s 
qualities were paramount rather than 
his ancestors for the men were in di- 
rect contact with nature and more 
dependent on their fellows for pro- 
tection. It was natural for such ideas 
to be handed down to Jefferson from 
his father, Peter, who was a farmer 
and long time resident in this region. 
... It would not be unnatural to as- 
sume that this parental heritage may 
have tended to influence Thomas Jef- 
ferson’s thinking. His mother, Jane 
Randolph, was a member of the pow- 


1Matthew T. Mellon, Early American 
Views on Negro Slavery, Boston, 1935. p. 90. 
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erful Randolph family, and through 
her Jefferson had access to the finest 
families, and achieved his high social 
position. 

In 1760 he entered the College of 
William and Mary where he came un- 
der the influence of William Small. 
It was from this man that Jefferson 
became interested in science, and it 
was under Small’s liberal minded in- 
fluence that Jefferson learned his first 
lessons in agnosticism.” His law pre- 
ceptor at the College of William and 
Mary was George Wythe with whom 
Jefferson became quite friendly. Un- 
doubtedly Wythe’s ideas on Negro 
slavery had an influence on Jefferson. 
Wythe was strongly opposed to slav- 
ery and equally as strongly advocated 
abolition laws. When these weren’t 
forthcoming, he freed all his slaves.® 

The occupation with which Jeffer- 
son was most familiar was farming, 
the most familiar and main product 
was tobacco. The farms, often thou- 
sands of acres in extent, were tilled by 
slaves, and slavery and tobacco formed 
the basis of society to Jefferson. He 
was a farmer, he owned slaves, and 
eventually impoverished his land by 
the repeated cultivation of tobacco. 
As the only son of Peter Jefferson, he 
inherited thirty slaves and the home- 
stead, Shadwell. On the whole, Jef- 
ferson was practical enough to make 
his farm pay. By 1774 he increased 
the original nineteen hundred acres 


2S. E. Forman, Life and Writings of 
Thomas Jefferson, Indianapolis, 1900. pp. 
3-8 


3Matthew T. Mellon, Early American 
Views on Negro Slavery, Boston, 1935. p. 91. 
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to five thousand, and the number of 
slaves from thirty to fifty-four. In 
his mind this was not inconsistent 
with anti-slavery ideas. He did not 
believe that freed Negroes should 
stay in this country, and he saw that 
the economic system of the South was 
based on slavery, and that it was im- 
possible to compete with slave labor. 
He realized that the freeing of a few 
slaves by a few good masters would 
accomplish nothing. He was awaiting 
freedom by consent. As a master he 
was kind to his slaves, and did not 
overwork them. He detested flogging, 
would sell rather than whip an ob- 
streperous slave.* 

To Jefferson, agriculture and free- 
dom went hand in hand. Any hopes 
for the eventual abolition of slavery 
also lay, he felt, in an agricultural 
country. He did not desire the indus- 
trial growth of the United States 
above a certain point. He felt that a 
too great industrial growth of the 
country might perpetuate slavery in 
the South and create a proletariat 
class in the North. If industry spread 
and slave labor became more skilled 
and efficient there would be little hope 
for emancipation. It would be destruc- 
tion for his hope of a gradual end of 
slavery without an economic up- 
heaval.® 

Until the end of his life, Jefferson 
advocated the gradual emancipation 
of slaves. Slavery was an evil disease 
on his country but he wasn’t willing 
to kill the patient to cure the condi- 
tion. 


4Claude Bowers, The Young Jefferson, 
Boston, 1945. p. 175. 

5Gilbert Chinard, Thomas Jefferson, 
Apostle of Americanism, Boston, 1929. p. 
131. 


In his own State, Virginia, Jeffer- 
son was an active partisan of emanci- 
pation. He had studied the question, 
and in his Autobiography is found 
the following regarding the institu- 
tion of slavery in his state. 


The first establishment in Virginia which 
became permanent was made in 1607. I have 
found no mention of Negroes in the Colony 
until about 1650. The first brought here as 
slaves by a Dutch ship, after which the 
English commenced the trade and continued 
it until the revolutionary war. That sus- 
pended their importation for the present, 
and business of war pressing constantly on 
the legislature, this subject was not acted 
on finally until 1778 when I brought in a 
bill to prevent their further importation. 
This passed without opposition, and stopped 
the increase of the evil by importation, 
leaving to future efforts its final eradica- 
tion.é 


Ford contradicts Jefferson’s ac- 
count of his being the first to bring 
in the bill to stop importation. He, 
Ford, felt that Jefferson had prob- 
ably exaggerated his own part in the 
fight for abolition of slave importa- 
tion. Ford states that the earliest 
step toward the limiting of slave im- 
portations was the permission of the 
House of Delegates (Va.) on Novem- 
ber 8, 1777 to John Henry to intro- 
duce a bill ‘‘to prohibit the importa- 
tion of slaves.’’"? This bill was intro- 
duced November 22, was read for a 
first and second time on that day, and 
then postponed until the end of the 
session. In the next session, it was 
taken up again on October 15, 1778 
when the House of Delegates ordered 
the committee of trade to prepare a 
new bill which was introduced by 


6Paul L. Ford, (ed.) Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, New York & London, 1904, Fed- 
eral Edition I, pp. 60-61. 

TIbid., pp. 60-61. 
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Kella, who was chairman of the com- 
mittee. It was passed October 22, 
amended the next day by the Senate, 
and on October 27 the House finally 
concurred on it. The dates made Jef- 
ferson’s active participation impos- 
sible even in the bill which was finally 
adopted since he didn’t take his seat 
at the second session until November 
30. Ford clinches his argument by 
the fact that the original draft of the 
bill which is in the Virginia State 
Archives is not in Jefferson’s hand- 
writing. 

Concerning the bill itself, Jefferson 
said in 1779: 


The bill on the subject of slaves was a 
mere digest of the existing laws respecting 
them, without any intimation of a plan for 
a future and general emancipation. It was 
thought better that this should be kept back 
and attempted only by way of amendment 
whenever the bill should be brought on. The 
principles of the amendment however were 
agreed on, that is to say, the freedom of 
all born after a certain day, and deporta- 
tion at a proper age. But it was found that 
the public mind would not hear the proposi- 
tion nor will it hear it even at this day. 
Yet the day is not far distant when it must 
hear and adopt it, or worse will follow.§ 


Here Jefferson gives voice to a 
sentiment that recurs increasingly in 
his arguments against slavery; it is 
almost a premonition that unless the 
slaves are gradually and increasingly 
freed there will be strife in the land. 
It was galling to him that, except to 
a certain degree in his own state, the 
progress of emancipation was so slow 
or even non-existent. At this period 
he is still hopeful; later he becomes 
almost resigned and is not disposed to 
end his old age in an atmosphere of 


8Ford, Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
Federal Edition I, pp. 77-86. 


contention for which there is so little 
immediate solution in sight. This 
earlier optimism is evident in a letter 
written to M. de Meusinier on Jan- 
uary 24, 1786 in answer to some ques- 
tion of the latter. 


I conjecture there are about 650,000 Ne- 
groes in the five Southernmost states, and 
not 50,000 in the rest. In most of these 
latter, effectual measures have been taken 
for future emancipation. In the former, 
nothing is done towards that. The disposi- 
tion to emancipate is strongest in Virginia. 
... Those who desire it, form ... the minor- 
ity of the whole state but it bears a respect- 
able portion to the whole in numbers and 
weight of character, and it is continually re- 
eruiting by the addition of nearly the whole 
of the young men as they come into public 
life. I flatter myself that it will take place 
there at some period not very distant. In 
Maryland and North Carolina a very few 
are disposed to emancipate. In South Caro- 
line and Georgia, not the slightest symptom 
of it, but, on the contrary, these two states 
and North Carolina, continue importation 
of Negroes. These have been prohibited in 
the other states.? 


Although there was little encourage- 
ment, Jefferson still pursued his vis- 
ion. He was hardly more successful 
even in Virginia ‘‘where the disposi- 
tion to emancipate is strongest.’’ 
While he was a member of the Vir- 
ginia House of Burgesses and work- 
ing on the Committee of Proposition 
and Grievances his committee had been 
instructed to bring in a bill to amend 
the act entitled ‘‘An Act to Amend 
the Act for the Better Government of 
Servants and Slaves.’’ In this he 
was unsuccessful because, as Maric 
Kimball points out, a clause was added 
giving county courts the right to di- 
rect the dismemberment of runaway 


®8Lipscomb, Writings of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Vol. 17, p. 119. 
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slaves.1® This problem especially 
worried him because he had made an 
effort for permission of the emancipa- 
tion of slaves which was rejected. 
This rejected bill (1779) had as its 
aim the ending of slavery by prohibit- 
ing the addition of new slaves. 

No persons, henceforth, [shall] be slaves 
within this commonwealth, except such as 
were so on the first day of this present ses- 
sion of the Assembly, and the descendants of 
the families of them. Negroes and mulat- 
toes which shall hereafter be brought into 
this commonwealth and kept therein one 
whole year, together, or so long at different 
times as shall amount to one year, shall be 
free. But if they shall not depart the Com- 
monwealth within one year they shall be out 
of the protection of the laws.!! 

For the present, rejections do not 
daunt him. His opponents considered 
his contentions to be an abrogation of 
their rights to hold property. Their 
arguments have a familiar 1933-1945 
‘‘ring’’ as they attack him for his 
radical ideas which they were positive 
would undermine their very civiliza- 
tion and bring it crashing down. 
Jefferson was considered by many to 
be a traitor to his class and station in 
society. Slavery was one of the foun- 
dations of that society; his maternal 
family background was another, and 
he was accepted as part of it. His 
opponents ranged from the renowned 
‘‘Give me liberty or give me death’’ 
Patrick Henry to an unknown South 
Carolinian whom we may use as one 
of the exemplifications of the force of 
the conservative attack which was 
often directed against him personally. 
Written a little later [1802], it por- 
trays the type and reasoning of much 


10Marie Kimball, Jefferson, the Road to 
Glory, New York, 1943, p. 207. 

11Forman, Life and Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, p. 383. 


of the opposition. It was a protest 
against his candidacy for the presi- 
dency. 


But there is one objection peculiar to the 
Southern States, and which it behooves them 
to consider maturely before they elevate 
him to the chief magistry of the country. 
Mr. Jefferson is known to be a theorist in 
politics, as well as in philosophy and morals. 

he entertains opinion unfriendly to 
property, which forms the efficient labor of 
a great part of the Southern States. The 
evidences of this are numerous—in plain 
English it means that he wishes the 500,000 
blacks in America should be emancipated.!? 


At the time of the Virginia Con- 
vention of 1778 when the ratification 
of the Constitution was in question, 
Patrick Henry was determined that 
the powers of Congress be clearly de- 
fined lest they acquire rights which 
infringed on those of the states, in- 
cluding the right of property. 


What is the inference when you enumerate 
the rights which you are to enjoy? That 
those not enumerated are relinquished ... 
with respect to that part of ... proposal 
which states that every power not granted 
remains with the people, it must be previous 
to adoption, or it will involve this country 
in inevitable destruction. To talk of it as 
a thing subsequent, not as one of your in- 
alienable rights, is leaving it to the casual 
opinion of the Congress who shall take up 
the consideration of that matter. They will 
not reason with you about the effects of this 
Constitution. ... They will construe it as 
they please. ... Among ten thousand im- 
plied powers which they may assume, they 
may, if we be engaged in war, liberate every 
one of your slaves, if they please: and this 
must and will be done by men who have not 
a common interest with you. .. In this state 
there are 236,000 blacks, but there are few 
or none in the Northern States. And yet, 
if the Northern States shall be of the opin- 
ion that our numbers are numberless, they 


12William 8. Jenkins, Pro Slavery Thought 
in the Old South, North Carolina: Chapel 
Hill, 1931, pp. 61-62. 
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may call forth every national resource. ... 
They will search that paper and see if they 
have the power of manumission,. ... May 
they not think that these call for the aboli- 
tion of slavery? May they not pronounce 
all slaves free, and will they not be war- 
ranted by that power? They have the pow- 
er, ... and will clearly and certainly exer- 
cise it. The majority of Congress is to the 
North, and the slaves are to the South. In 
this situation I see great jeopardy to the 
property of the people of Virginia, and 
their peace and tranquility gone away.13 


Patrick Henry was not alone in his 
objections to the power Congress 
would have in Jefferson’s dream—a 
Constitution-inspired and sponsored 
gradual abolition. Randolph, too, con- 
strued it similarly to Henry. He 
denied that any power in the case was 
granted to the general government, 
and defied anyone to prove that it was. 
He examined the clause in relation to 
the importation prior to 1808, and 
sought to prove that there was no 
power derived from that source. In 
the extradition of persons held to 
labor, Randoiph saw a recognition of 
the right of property in slaves and of 
the duty of the government to sustain 
that right. Even Madison who later 
spoke in favor of abolition said at 
this time that the Constitution did 
not give such power to Congress. 


Can anyone believe that the American 
councils will come into a measure which will 
strip them of their property, discourage and 
alienate the affections of five-thirteenths of 
the Union. ... I believe that such an idea 
naver entered into an American breast; nor 
do I believe such an idea ever will. Unless 
it will enter into the heads of those gentle- 
men who substitute unsupported suspicions 
for reasons.!4 


i3Hugh B. Grigsby, History of the Vir- 
ginia Federative Convention of 1778, Vir- 
ginia: Richmond, 1890, I, pp. 308-317. 

14] bid., pp. 308 ff. 


Madison objected again when 
Gorge Mason, who was a drafter of 
the Virginia Declaration of Rights, 
said that the exclusion of slavery had 
been a principal object of Virginia 
and of most of the states of the union, 
and that he was opposed to the ad- 
mission of the Southern states into 
the Union unless they agreed to the 
discontinuance of the slave trade. 
Mason felt that ‘‘though the infamous 
trade be continued we have no secur- 
ity for the property of that kind 
which we have already.4® Madison 
felt that a tax could be laid but that 
it would have to be limited, ‘‘other- 
wise Congress might lay such a tax as 
would amount to a prohibition.’’ He 
maintained that a clause in the Con- 
stitution of Virginia already secured 
to them their property, including 
slaves, which they possessed. This 
clause read: 


‘‘No person held to service or labor in 
one state under the laws thereof, escaping 
into another, shall in consequence of any 
law or regulation therein, be discharged 
from any such service or labor; but shall be 
delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
such service or labor may be due.’’16 


It was Madison’s contention that 
this clause was inserted to enable 
owners of slaves to reclaim them, and 
that the general government had no 
power to interfere with respect to 
property in slaves then held by the 
states. It should be increasingly clear 
that many of the other public figures 
of the day from Jefferson’s own state 
were not in favor of recognition and 
ratification at least of that part of the 
Constitution that had to do with slav- 
ery and which seemed to them to 


157 bid., pp. 260-261. 
16] bid., p. 261. 
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threaten private property, and they 
thus interpreted the ninth section of 
the first article of the Constitution of 
the United States which stated: 


The migration or importation of such 
persons as any of the states now existing 
shall think proper to admit, shall not be 
prohibited by the Congress prior to the year 
one thousand eight hundred and eight, but 
a tax or duty may be imposed on such im- 
portation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
person.17 


It does not seem far fetched, then, 
that Jefferson’s path in his own state 
should be no less difficult than he felt 
it to be in the Continental Congress. 
He had resigned his seat there and 
taken a seat in the Virginia House of 
Representatives in 1776. There were 
several reasons for it, among them the 
state of his wife’s health, his disgust 
with the useless and lengthy debates 
in the Continental Congress, and his 
belief that the antiquated laws of Vir- 
ginia needed reforming. The opposi- 
tion detailed above, as just one ex- 
ample, does explain to some extent 
the growing sense of futility that later 
came upon him regarding the nation 
and the reason for the sense of urgen- 
cy with which he spoke of the state 
measure which his own state had so 
moderated because ‘‘it was found that 
the public mind would not bear the 
proposition. ...’’ He had reason to 
eonclude that statement as he did, 
born no doubt of a feeling of frustra- 
tion. 

Nothing is more certainly written in the 
book of fate than that these people are born 
to be free. Nor is it less certain that the 
two races, equally free, cannot live in the 
same government. ... It is still in our power 
to direct the process of emancipation and 


\7Constitution of the United States, Ar- 
ticle I, Section 9. 


deportation peaceably and in such slow de- 
gree than the evil will wear off insensibly, 
and their place be ... filled up by free white 
laborers. If on the contrary it is left to 
force itself on, human nature must shudder 
at the prospect held up. We should in vain 
look for an example in the Spanish deporta- 
tion or deletion of the Moors. This prece- 
dent would fall far short of our case.18 


As it shall be attempted to show in 
an account of Jefferson’s activities in 
the Congress of the United States, he 
was very hostile to the King of Eng- 
land, and placed much blame upon 
him for the existence of slavery in the 
United States—both as colonies and 
states. In his own state, an example 
of this is shown in Jefferson’s list of 
instructions for the delegates in Con- 
gress which he submitted to the Vir- 
ginia Convention of 1774. 


The abolition of domestick [sic] slavery 
is the greatest object of desire in these 
colonies, where it was unhappily introduced 
in their infant state. But previous to the 
enfranchisement of the slaves we have, it is 
necessary to exclude all further importations 
from Africa. Yet our repeated attempts 
to effect this by prohibitions, and by im- 
posing duties which might amount to a pro- 
hibition, have been hitherto defeated by his 
majesty’s negative. Thus preferring the 
immediate advantages of a few African 
(originally written ‘‘British’’) corsaires 
to the lasting interests of the American 
States, and to the rights of human nature, 
deeply wounded by this infamous practice. 
Nay, the single interposition of an interested 
individual against a law was scarcely ever 
known to fail of success, though in the op- 
posit scale were placed the interests of the 
whole country. That this is so shameful an 
abuse of a power trusted with his majesty 
for other purposes, as if not reformed, 
would call for some legal restrictions.19 


18Ford, Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
Federal Edition, I, pp. 76-77. 

19Ford, Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
Federal Edition, II, p. 79. 
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These instructions were prepared 
by him for the delegates of the vari- 
ous counties of Virginia, of whom he 
was one, who were to meet at Wil- 
liamsburgh to consider the state of 
the colony, and to appoint delegates 
to the first Continental Congress. 
Jefferson set out for Williamsburgh, 
but took sick on the road, and re- 
turned home. He, therefore, sent on 
to Williamsburgh two copies of the 
instructions. However, the delegates 
thought they were too radical for the 
state of affairs then, although some 
of the delegates did approve of them. 
They printed them in pamphlet form, 
entitled A Summary View of the 
Rights of British America. This first 
printed work of Jefferson’s shows his 
condemnation of George III for his 
‘Deviations from the line of duty’’ 
in respect to the abolition of domestic 
slavery and the slave trade. Quite 
naturally, Jefferson’s ideas herein ex- 
pressed weren’t popular since most of 
the delegates owned slaves and de- 
pended on their labor for the conduct 
and support of the plantations. 


In 1776 Jefferson incorporated this 
same condemnation of the King of 
England in his Proposed Constitution 
of Virginia, This time his words were 
even stronger and there was nothing 
subtle about his intent. The fact that 
he incorporated the following state- 
ment into the Proposed Constitution 
for Virguma shows his earnest and 
sincere conviction for the cause he 
espoused and for the abuse of which 
he so largely placed on the king. 


Whereas Guelf King of Great Britain and 
Ireland and Elector of Hanover, heretofore 
trusted with the exercise of the kingly office 
in this government hath endeavored to per- 
vert the same into a detestable and insup- 


portable tyranny; by putting his negative 
on laws the most wholesome and necessary 
for ye public good ... by prompting our 
negroes to rise in arms among us; those 
very negroes whom he hath from time to 
time by an inhuman use of his negative he 
hath refused permission to exclude by 


law; .. .20 


In both of the latter two quotations 
the evidences of Jefferson’s aversion 
for the monarchy’s veto of every at- 
tempt to end the importation of slaves 
will be noticed. As a Southerner and 
a slaveholder Jefferson would and did 
understandably fear slave insurrec- 
tions. The frequent attempts, some 
successful, of English agents to en- 
courage these uprisings were resented 
by the white citizens. The vigilance 
against them also entailed inconve- 
nience. In 1781 the approach of the 
English made necessary the removal 
of certain public stores of goods in 
Virginia. As a means of prevention 
of further depredations, the construe- 
tion of river batteries was considered 
advisable and also expeditions as a 
means of protecting their boats and 
as a temporary stop gap until the mili- 
tia could assemble. In 1781 Jefferson 
addressed the Speaker of the Virginia 
House of Delegates on this matter. In 
this is shown the difficulty encoun- 
tered in building these fortifications 
because of labor and the vigilance 
necessary in regard to the Negro. 


. Yet we have in vain attempted tc 
have such erected on each river. It has been 
found that money will not procure labor- 
ers. A militia of freemen cannot easily be 
induced to labor in works of that kind. 
Slaves are by the law excluded from the 
Militia, and wisely as to that part of a Sol- 
dier’s Duty which consists in exercise of 
Arms. But whether male slaves might not 


207Tbid., pp. 159-163. 
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under proper regulations be subjected to 
the Routine Duty as pioneers, and to other 
military Labours, can only be determined 
by the wisdom of the Legislature.21! 


Concerning this matter, paradoxical- 
ly enough, James Madison did not 


. have the same fear of using Negroes 


in the militia. Whether he trusted 
them to the exclusion of the British 
ability to encourage uprisings is a 
matter of speculation. Suffice it to 
say, his suggestion was not adopted 
because, in this at least, others shared 
Jefferson’s opinion. It is of interest, 
however, to note the psychological 
basis of Madison’s premise as con- 
tained in a letter to Joseph Jones, 
written in 1780—the year preceding 
Jefferson’s address on the difficulties 
incurred in constructing the proper 
fortifications. 


I am glad to find the Legislature persist 
in their resolution to recruit their line of 
the army for the war; though without de- 
ciding on the expediency of the mode under 
their consideration, would it not be as well 
to liberate and make soldiers at once of 
the blacks themselves as to make instru- 
ments for enlisting white soldiers? It would 
certainly be more consonant with the prin- 
ciple of liberty, which ought never to be 
lost sight of in a contest for liberty.22 


Proceeding from Jefierson’s activi- 
ties in his own state, Virginia, and 
from the conflict over his ideas with 
various fellow Virginians, we will 
touch briefly on Jefferson and the Dec- 
laration of Independence. In this he 
took a defensive view of the Revolu- 
tion, consistent with the legalistic 


21Ford, Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
Federal Edition, III, pp. 276-277. 

22Loyal Publication Society, Opinions of 
the Early Presidents and of the Fathers of 
the Republic Upon Slavery and Upon Ne- 
groes as Men and Soldiers, New York, Octo- 
ber 1863, No. 18, p. 168. 


ideas of the time; he appealed to the 
law and attempted to justify Amer- 
ica’s right to withdraw from union 
with England. Here again he blames 
England for the Revolution. This is 
especially clear in his original draft 
of the Declaration of Independence 
which was stricken out. For the omis- 
sion he blamed Georgia and South 
Carolina but he also wrote, ‘‘Our 
Northern brethren also, I believe, felt 
a little tender under the censures; for 
though their people had few slaves 
themselves, yet they had been consid- 
erable carriers of them to others,’’2% 
The disputed passage was as follows: 


He has raged cruel war against human 
nature itself, violating its most sacred rights 
of life and liberty in the persons of distant 
people, who never offended him, captivat- 
ing and carrying them into another hemi- 
sphere, or to incur miserable death in their 
transportation hither. This piratical war- 
fare, the opprobrium of infidel powers, is 
the warfare of the Christian King of Great 
Britain. Determined to keep open a mar- 
ket where men should be bought and sold, 
he has prostituted his negative for suppress- 
ing every legislative attempt to prohibit or 
restrain this execrable commerce: and that 
this assemblage of horrors might want no 
fact of distinguished dye, he is now excit- 
ing those very people to rise in arms among 
us, and to purchase that liberty of which he 
has deprived them by murdering the people 
upon whom he also obtruded them; thus pay- 
ing off former crime committed against the 
liberties of one people with crimes which 
he urges them to commit against the lives 
of another.*4 


While it was neither fair nor accu- 
rate to saddle George III with the 
sole responsibility for slavery in the 
United States, Jefferson undoubtedly 
thought the moment favorable for such 


23Bowers, The Young Jefferson, p. 168. 
24Ford, Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
Federal Edition, II, pp. 210-212. 
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a statement since the trade had been 
suspended by the war. The very un- 
popularity of this passage shows the 
sincerity of this man who was the 
only powerful American of his day 
who would risk his political future 
and prestige in order to foster such a 
measure. In the final draft of the 
Declaration were included the words: 
‘¢ |. that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their crea- 
tor with certain inalienable [the orig- 
inal draft contained ‘inherent’ but 
was changed to ‘inalienable’] 
vights....’’ 

In 1786 when he was in Paris he 
wrote to M. de Meusnier on the sub- 
ject. 


Who can endure toil, famine, stripes, im- 
prisonment, and death itself in vindication 
of his own liberty, and the next moment be 
deaf to all those motives whose power sup- 
ported him through his trial, and inflict on 
his fellaw men a bondage, one hour of which 
is fraught with more misery than ages of 
that which he rose in rebellion to oppose. 
. . . When. the measure of their tears shall 
be full, when their groans shall have in- 
volved heaven itself in darkness, doubtless a 
god of justice will awaken to their distress, 
and by diffusing light and liberality among 
their oppressors or at length by his exter- 
minating thunder, manifest his attention to 
the things of this world.?5 


Two years later, he shows again that 
his convictions haven’t changed, for 
he wrote to Jean Pierre Bussot, ‘‘ You 
know that: nobody wishes more ar- 
dently to see an abolition not only of 
the trade but of the conditions of slav- 
ery; and certainly nobody will be 
more willing to encounter every sac- 
rifice for that object.’’® 

Whenever the slave question was 


25Forman, Life and Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, pp. 385-386. 
267 bid., p. 386. 


paramount, Jefferson was in the 
midst of it. In 1784 he was made 
chairman of a committee in Congress 
to work out a plan for government of 
the territory North of the thirty-first 
parallel. His report contained this 


_clause which was stricken out by Con- 


gress : 


That after the year 1800 of the Christian 
era there shall be neither slavery nor invol- 
untary servitude in any part of the said 
States, otherwise than in punishment of 
erimes whereof the party shall have been 
personally guilty.27 

Three years later, in 1787 while Jef- 
ferson was in France an ordinance 
was passed which prohibited slavery 
North of the Ohio River. This terri- 
tory was known as the National Do- 
main and was governed by the Con- 
tinental Congress. 

In 1801 Jefferson was elected Presi- 
dent of the United States, and he was 
still remembered and resented as an 
opponent of slavery. In his first in- 
augural address he seems to give 
renewed vigor to his future course : 

All too well bear in mind this sacred 
principle, that though the will of the ma- 
jority is in all cases to prevail, that will, to 
be rightful, must be reasonable; that the 
minority possess their equal rights, which 
equal laws must protect, and to violate 
which would be oppressive. ... 

In his second inaugural address 
Jefferson mentions the fact that the 
year is approaching (1808) when the 
importation of slaves was to become 
illegal. 

I congratulate you . .. on the approach 
of the period at which you may interpose 
your authority constitutionally to withdraw 
the citizens of the United States from all 
further participation in those violations of 
human rights which have been so long con- 


27 Journal of the Continental Congress, 
Washington, D. C., 1885, 4:373. 
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tinued on the unoffending inhabitants of 
Africa. 


In 1807 there occurred an impor- 
tant debate in Congress which culmi- 
nated in the Act of 1807. This dealt 
with the disposal of illegally imported 
Negroes, punishments for so doing, 
and with the protection of the Inter- 
state Coastwise Slave-Trade. It was 
decided that no one could have any 
claim on illegally imported Negroes 
and that the states and territories 
should make regulations for the dis- 
posal of the same. Fines and terms 
of imprisonment were set for those 
who illegally transported slaves and 
for knowingly buying illegally trans- 
ported slaves, and coastal trade was 
prohibited for the purpose of selling 
Negroes in ships less than forty tons. 
This bill was signed in 1807 and en- 
titled an ‘‘ Act to prohibit the impor- 
tation of slaves into any port or place 
within the jurisdiction of the United 
States, from and after the first day of 
January, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hurdred and eight.’’*8 

This was the official ending of the 
slave trade and was due largely to 
Jefferson’s efforts. After 1807 things 
quieted down. But finally the race 
for slave and free state balance 
reached the Mississippi River and 
came into this territory. In 1820 this 
was settled by the Missouri Com- 
promise which marked a high point in 
Jefferson’s career and in which he 
pointed out exactly how significant it 
was. In 1806 he wrote to a friend 
that he had given up hopes for the 
abolition of domestic slavery. 

When foreign trade was prohibited 


28Mellon, Early American Views on Negro 
Slavery, pp. 117-118. 


in 1808 he felt that the diminishing 
value of slaves would gradually lead 
to their emancipation. Here he was 
greatly mistaken. In 1793, the cot- 
ton gin was invented and it made cot- 
ton profitable which also meant a need 
for slave labor to cultivate it. By 1820, 
U. S. cotton exports had risen to 
nearly $20,000,000 and slave value 
had tripled since 1800. Thus the 
Southern slave-holders were even 
more adverse to giving them up. The 
North was astounded at the fury with 
which the South fought to establish 
slavery in Missouri. The fight was 
also political. The North was sur- 
passing the South in population, 
wealth, and power. In 1790 their 
representation in Congress was about 
equal but in 1820 the North had about 
30 more votes in the House, and the 
Southern politicians were bent upon 
keeping a political balance in the 
Senate.2® Jefferson clearly saw this 
and said as much in a letter to La- 
fayette, written in 1820. 


The Missouri is not a moral question, but 
one merely of power. Its object is to raise 
a geographical principle for the choice of a 
President, and the noise will be kept up un- 
til that is effected. All know that permit- 
ting the slaves of the South to spread into 
the West will not add one being to that un- 
fortunate condition, that it will increase the 
happiness of those existing, and by spread- 
ing them over a larger surface, will dilute 
the evil everywhere, and facilitate the means 
of getting finally rid of it, an event more 
anxiously wished by those on whom it presses 
than by the noisy pretenders to exclusive 
humanity. In the meantime, it is a ladder 
for rivals climbing to power.3 


29Francis W. Hirst, Life and Letters of 
Thomas Jefferson, New York, 1926, pp. 
525-527. 

30Forman, Life and Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, p. 410. 
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The amazing thing here is Jeffer- 
son’s theory that, evidently, the ad- 
mission of slaves into the territory 
isn’t altogether bad, since it serves to 
thin out their ranks as a_ whole. 
Whether he endeavored to rationalize 
what he considered a difficult situa- 
tion or whether he actually meant it 
is a question. It seems to the writer 
that the former is correct, since he 
again and again expresses his anxiety 
on the question and his disgust at its 
political involvements. In 1820 he 
wrote to Albert Gallatin that: 


. Nothing has ever presented so threat- 
ening an aspect as what is called the Mis- 
souri question. The Federalists, completely 
put down and despairing of ever rising 
again under the old divisions of Whig and 
Tory, devised a new one of slave-holding 
and non-slave-holding states, which, while it 
had a semblance of being moral, was at the 
same time geographical, and calculated to 
give them ascendancy by debauching their 
old opponents to a coalition with them... 
to the knowing ones it gave a geographical 
and preponderant line of the Potomac and 
Ohio, throwing fourteen states to the North 
and East, and ten to the South and West. 
With these, therefore, it is merely a ques- 
tion of power; but with this geographical 
minority it is a question of existence. 


It is as though he almost visualized 
a civil war over the issue. If Jeffer- 
son actually believed that slavery in 
the territory would spread and conse- 
quently thin out slavery, then the 
Compromise, the admission of Mis- 
souri with no restrictions on slavery, 
on condition that all states west of it 
and north of 36° 30’ north latitude 
should be free states, was satisfactory. 
If so, he did not visualize that the 
consequent thinning out of the slaves 
would encourage the slave owners to 
breed their slaves which they subse- 
quently did. He could not have 





thought that the Compromise settled 
the issue if one interprets literally his 
statement to John Adams in 1819 in 
which he said, ‘‘From the Battle of 
Bunker’s Hill to the Treaty of Paris, 
we have never had so ominous a ques- 
tion... . I thank God that I shall not 
live to witness its issue... .*1 This 
premise is again borne out in the fa- 
mous ‘fire bell in the night’’ letter to 
John Holmes written in 1820. 


This momentous question, like a fire bell 
in the night, awakened and filled me with 
terror. I considered it at once as the knell 
of the Union. It hushed indeed for the mo- 
ment. But this is a reprieve only, not a 
final sentence. A geographical line, coincid- 
ing with a marked principle, moral and po 
litical, once conceived and held up to angry 
passions of men will never be obliterated; 
and every new visitation will mark it deeper 
and deeper. I can say with conscious truth, 
that there is not a man on earth who would 
sacrifice us from this heavy reproach, in any 
practicable way. The cession of that kind 
of property, for so it is misnamed, is a 
bagatelle which would not cost me a second 
thought, if . . . a general emancipation and 
ex-patriation could be etfected, and gradu 
ally and with due sacrifices, I think it might 
be. But as it is, we have the wolf by the 
ears, and can neither hold him, nor safely 
let him go. Justice is in one scale, and 
self preservation in the other.32 


In this letter he seems actually to 
come out with his innermost thoughts. 
The Compromise is only a reprieve. 
even thinning out slavery is not the 
final answer, and that every such issue 
as the Missouri Compromise only 
deepens the ill-feeling and makes 
more certain that future strife which 
is bound to come unless emancipation 
precedes it. He also gives voice sig- 


31Ford, Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
11:151. 

32Forman, Life and Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, p. 390. 
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nificantly to his belief that Negroes 
are humans when he says, ‘‘The ces- 
sion of that kind of property, for so 
it is misnamed .. .’’ 

That Jefferson espoused emancipa- 
tion in the National Domain and saw 
in the Missouri question a grave dan- 
ger to the Union was occasion for jibes 
as well as statesmanlike disagreement 
on the part of congressmen. During 
the debates over the admission of Mis- 
souri one congressman, speaking of 
Jefferson’s sentiments against slavery, 
said, ‘‘It is palpable that these are 
the illusions of fancy.’’ Another con- 
gressman said on the floor that the 
evils of slavery to which Jefferson 
ealled attention ‘‘could not have been 
founded on facts.’’®? 

In his Notes on the State of Vir- 
gina, Jefferson goes into the subject 
further. These Notes are his earliest 
work, and were mainly written while 
in his thirties. Much of the material 
was gathered after 1770; they were 
written in 1781, and enlarged in 1782. 
Some of the material was written in 
answer to questions asked by M. Barbe 
de Marbois, secretary of the French 
Legation.*4 Jefferson stated here 
many of his views on slavery which 
were later intensified in his utterances 
on certain issues already mentioned. 
He believed slavery had an evil ef- 
feet psychologically on the whites. 


There must doubtless be an unhappy in- 
fluence on the manners of our people pro- 
duced by the existence of slavery among us. 
The whole commerce between master and 


33Debates and Proceedings in the Congress 
of the United States, 16 Cong., 1st Sess., 
Washington, D. C., 1855, pp. 259-269 and 
332. 

34R, H. Brown, ‘‘Jefferson’s Notes on 
Virginia,’’ reprinted from The Geographical 
Review, 32:467-473, No. 3, 1943. 


slave is a perpetual exercise of the most 
boisterous passions, the most unremitting 
despotism on the one part, and degrading 
submission on the other. Our children see 
this and learn to imitate it. ... The man 
must be a prodigy who can retain his man- 
ners and morals undepraved by such circum- 
stances. ... With the morals of the people 
their industry also is destroyed. For in a 
warm climate, no man will labor for him- 
self who can make another labor for him.35 


Jefferson was interested to see if 
the Negroes would labor more effi- 
ciently if they labored with whites 
and under the semblance of freedom. 
The Quakers had tried such an ex- 
periment unsuccessfully. His plan, 
contained in a letter to Edward Ban- 
eroft in 1788, was to be tried when 
Jefferson returned from France. 


I shall endeavor to import as many Ger- 
mans as I have grown slaves. I will settle 
them and my slaves on farms of fifty acres 
each, intermingled. . . . Their children shall 
be brought up as others are in habits of 
property and foresight, and I have no doubt 
but what they will be good citizens. . . .36 


For although he believed that slav- 
ery must end if this country were to 
prosper in peace, he still entertained 
grave doubts on the ability of the Ne- 
gro. Jefferson had always insisted 
that the ultimate decision of the abo- 
lition question would depend upon the 
results of research in the field of eth- 
nology. For a time he was convinced 
that the Negro lacked native ability 
for the higher pursuits of civilization. 
It will be remembered that in his 
discussion of antislavery legislation 
in Virginia he said, ‘‘Nature, habit, 


35Thomas Jefferson, Notes on the State 
of Virginia, Boston, 1829 [first edition, 
1787], Query 18, pp. 169-171. 

36William B. Parker, Letters and Ad- 
dresses of Thomas Jefferson, New York, 
1907, pp. 65-67. 
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opinion has drawn indelible lines of 
distinction between them’’ (white and 
black races). Adrian Koch deduces 
from his interest in this problem that 
he was interested in their potentiality 
of profiting from training and educa- 
tion.** This characteristic of his, plus 
future utterances on the subject, show 
that Jefferson’s belief in the inferior- 
ity of the Negro did not spring from 
any conviction that the white race was 
a superior or super-race but that con- 
ditions and evidences did not prove 
that the Negro was possessed of the 
bodily and mental qualities of the 
white man. He is awake to cause and 
effect in these comparisons, however. 
He discusses the then prevalent idea 
of Negro dishonesty. 


He who is permitted by law, to have no 
property of his own, can, with difficulty, 
conceive that property is founded on any- 
thing but force.38 (1788) 


In his Notes, Jefferson discusses 
fully the differences he conceives to 
exist, and he also uses these differences 
as part of his argument for deporta- 
tion following emancipation. It will 
be interesting to note that some of the 
physical differences to which he calls 
attention are identical with some 
which we so commonly hear today. 
Jefferson specifically mentions their 
odor which many of our contempo- 
raries consider to be typical. He 
says, ‘‘They secrete less by the kid- 
neys, and more by the glands of the 
skin which gives them a very strong 
and disagreeable odor!’’ He considers 
and compares Negro and white from 
an aesthetic view, and finds the for- 
mer wanting. In this comparison will 


87Adrienne Koch, The Philosophy of 
Thomas Jefferson, New York, 1943, p. 119. 
38Parker, Loc. cit., pp. 65-67. 


be noticed the typical Southerner’s 
belief that Negroes prefer white 
women, 


Are not the fine mixtures of red and white, 
the expressions of every passion by. greater 
or less suffusions of color [sic] in the one, 
preferable to that eternal monotony, which 
reigns in countenances, that immovable veil 
of black which covers all the emotions of 
the other race? Add to these flowing hair, 
a more elegant symmetry of form, their 
own judgment in favor [sic] of the whites, 
declared by their preference of the Orangu- 
tan for the black women over those his own 
species.39 


Once launched on what he consid- 
ers essential differences in races, he 
goes on at great length attempting to 
prove the superiority inherent in the 
white race. From observation he finds 
that they seem to require less sleep, 
and that after working hard all day 
they will sit up ‘‘till midnight’’ if 
there is some amusement. He says 
that they are ‘‘more ardent after 
their females’? and that it is more 
‘eager desire’’ than love. The cur- 
rent pleasant myth that the Negroes 
are a happy people seems also to be 
subscribed to by Jefferson. 

When Jefferson compares them on 
an intellectual plane with the whites, 
he appears less certain of his premise. 


Comparing them by their faculties of 
memory, reason and imagination, it appears 
to me that in memory they are equal to the 
whites; in reason much inferior, I think one 
could scarcely be found capable of tracing 
and comprehending the investigations of Eu- 
clid; and that in imagination they are dull, 
tasteless, and anomalous. . . . It will be 
right to make great allowances for the dif- 
ference of condition, of education, of con- 
versation, of the sphere in which they 
move.40 


89Jefferson, Notes on the State of Vir 
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Approximately ten years later, Jef- 
ferson is less sure. Adrdienne Koch 
considers it quite significant that he 
admits this in a letter about Benja- 
min Banneker, an educated Negro, 
written in 1791* and addressed tc ’ ue 
Marquis De Condorcet. 


I am happy to inform you that we have 
now in the United States a Negro, the son 
of a black man born in Africa, and of a 
black woman born in the United States, who 
is a very respectable mathematician. I pro- 
cured him to be employed under one of our 
chief directors in laying out the new federal 
city on the Potomac [sic], and in the inter- 
vals of his leisure... he made an Almanac 
for the next year, which he sent me in his 
own handwriting. ... 


I have seen very elegant solutions of Geo- 
metrical problems by him. Add to this that 
he is a very worthy and respectable member 
of society. He is a free man. I shall be 
delighted to see these instances of moral 
eminence so multiplied as to prove that the 
want of talents observed in them is merely 
the effect of their degraded condition, and 
not proceeding from any difference in the 
structure of the parts on which intellect de- 
pends,42 


Jefferson was not too proud to ad- 
mit the doubts of his former premises 
in a letter to Banneker himself, writ- 
ten in 1791: 


Nobody wishes more than I do to see such 
proofs as you exhibit that nature has given 
to our black brethren, talents equal to those 
of other colors of men, and that, the appear- 
ance of a want of them is owing merely to 
the degraded condition of their existence, 
both in Africa and America. .. . Nobody 
wishes more ardently to see a good system 
commenced for raising the condition both 
of their body and mind to what ought to be, 
as fast as the imbecility of their present ex- 


41Koch, Philosophy of Thomas Jefferson, 
p. 118. 

*2Ford, Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
New York & London, 1895, Letter Press 
Edition, V, pp. 377-388. 


istence and other circumstances which can- 
not be neglected, will admit.48 

Jefferson thus admits that his opin- 
ions expressed in 1781 in his Notes 
are changing. He no longer accepts 
unquestioningly his old belief that he 
had never found ‘‘a black that had 
uttered a thought above the level of 
plain narration.’’ Jefferson had tried 
to take the problem scientifically, and 
he regretted that the people of the 
United States had never considered 
the Negroes and the whites as ‘‘sub- 
jects of natural history.’’ 

I admit it therefore as a suspicion only, 
that the blacks whether originally a distinct 
race, or made distinct by time and circum- 
stances, are inferior to the whites in the 
endowments both of body and mind. It is 
not against experience to suppose, that dif- 
ferent species of the same genus, or varie- 
ties of the same species, may possess differ- 
ent qualifications. Will not a lover of nat- 
ural history . . . excuse an effort to keep 
those in the department of man as distinct 
as nature formed them ¢44 

From his contact with Negroes he 
says that he finds that they are as 
brave and more adventuresome than 
the white man, but he ascribes it to 
lack of foresight. In music he found 
them more gifted than the whites, but 
he would make no prediction on their 
ability in ‘‘the composition of a more 
extensive run of melody, or of com- 
plicated harmony.’’ Running through 
all of Jefferson’s feelings on the sub- 
ject of the Negro is that quality of 
uncertainty so conspicuous in his let- 
ters to Banneker and Condorcet. His 
reference above to natural history is 
definitely evidenced in his curiosity 
as to the color of the Negro. 


43Lipscomb, Writings of Thomas Jeffer- 
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Probably Jefferson’s whole atitude 
toward the Negro can be summed up 
as being paternalistic. He considered 
them to need care; as slaves they were 
to be cared for. This attitude is shown 
in part of his letter to Edward Coles, 
written in 1814. 


For men... brought from their infancy 
without necessity, forethought or forecast 
are by their habits rendered as incapable as 
children of taking care of themselves, and 
are extinguished promptly wherever indus- 
try is necessary for raising young. In the 
meantime they are pests in the society by 
their idleness and the depredations to which 
this leads them. 


The next statement is significant in 
that it definitely shows Jefferson’s at- 
titude toward differences and the basis 
for his theory of the desirability of 
Negro deportation: ‘‘Their amalga- 
mation with other colors produces a 
degradation to which no lover of his 
country can innocently consent.’’45 

From this same statement and from 
the one quoted earlier in this paper 
that ‘‘two races equally free cannot 
live side by side’’ and the evidences 
of his attitude toward the Negro, the 
logical question is ‘‘Just what did 
Jefferson plan to do with these peo- 
ple once their emancipation, which he 
so ardently advocated, was accom- 
plished?’’ The answer is that Jeffer- 
son advocated deportation. Even af- 
ter he had given up hope of ever see- 
ing emancipation come in his day, he 
still hoped to see Negroes freed and 
sent to colonization points, if only in 
groups. As early as 1781 when he 
wrote his Notes he advanced reasons 
for it. He felt that the memories of 
slavery precluded, too, any settlement 


45Forman, Life and Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson, pp. 387-390. 


of free Negroes here. With this in 
mind, he said in his Notes, 


For if a slave can have a country in this 
world, it must be any other in preference to 


that in which he is born to live and labor 
for another; in which he must lock up the 


faculties of his nature, contribute as far as 
depends on his individual endeavors to the 


evanishment of the human race, or entail his 
own miserable condition on the endless gen- 
erations proceeding from him.*® 

There is an almost uncanny fore- 
sight exhibited by that statement. It 
is as if he saw freed Negroes in a 


‘United States of poll taxes, Jim Crow 


cars, and slum housing. Of earlier ef- 
forts (toward deportation) Jefferson 
tells in his Notes. When the first As- 
sembly met in Virgina after the estab- 
lishment of the commonwealth, they 
appointed a committee to revise the 
code. Part of this was a section per- 
taining to slaves. Slaves were to be 
distributable among the next of kin, 
as with other movables, and further 
that the little newborn slaves were 
to stay with their parents until a cer- 
tain age. At such time they were to 
be brought up at public expense, 
taught farming or arts or sciences un- 
til the girls were 18 years and the 
boys 21 years. They were then to be 
‘‘eolonized to such places as the cir- 
cumstances of the time should render 
most proper.’’ When they were col- 
onized, it was proposed to give them 
arms, seeds, tools, and animals and to 
help them to become independent. For 
the Negroes colonized, the committee 
proposed to import an equal number 
of white inhabitants. Jefferson then 
anticipates questions as to the eff- 


46 Jefferson, Notes on the State of Vir- 
ginia, Query 18, pp. 169-171. 
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ciency of this plan of deportation, by 
saying, 
Deep rooted prejudices entertained by the 


whites; ten thousand recollections, by the 
blacks, of the injuries they have sustained; 


new provocations; the real distinctions 
which nature has made; and many other cir- 


cumstances will divide us into parties, and 
produce convulsions, which will probably 


never end but in the extermination of the 
one or the other race.47 


In this is also the crux of his ad- 
vocacy of emancipation. This also pro- 
hibited his support of a plan in 1801 
to settle the Negroes in the United 
States’ western territory. In a letter 
to Monroe in that year he questioned 
the advisability of the plan, especially 
from the point of view of ‘‘those who 
would be in its vicinity.’’ 

The next year later he evinced 
again his desire for speedy emanci- 
pation and deportation. He comments 
that events in the West Indies had 
seemingly disposed the slaves in in- 
surrection especially in Virginia. This 
was an ever living spectre to the slave 
owners. The papers of the period 
usually contained some accounts of 
uprisings. 

The years may vary, but, in leafing 
through the periodicals, one finds the 
accounts rather unvarying. Referring 
to the Virginia insurrection in a let- 
ter to Rufus King in 1802, he says 
that it was quelled but that about 
twenty or thirty of the leaders were 
executed. He deplored the fact that 
there was no alternative, such as de- 
portation to meet or prevent such 
situations. 


The Legislature .. . have communicated 
to me through the Governor of the State, 


47 Jefferson, loc. cit., Query 14, pp. 140- 
151, 


their wish that some place could be provided 
out of the limits of the United States, to 
which slaves guilty of insurgency might be 
transported; and they have particularly 


looked to Africa as opening the most de- 
sirable receptacle. 


Here follows Jefferson’s concrete 
plan for a place, 


We might enter into negotiations with the 
natives on some part of the coast to obtain 
a settlement; ... by establishing an Afri- 
ean Co., combine with it commercial opera- 
tions, which might not only reimburse ex: 
penses but procure profit also. But there be- 
ing ... already such an establishment on 
that coast by the English Sierra Leone Co. 
made for the . . . purpose of colonizing civi- 
lized blacks to that country, it would seem 
better, by incorporating our emigrants with 
theirs, to make one strong, rather than two 
weak colonies. . . . Although provision for 
the settlement of emancipated Negroes might 
perhaps be obtainable nearer home than Af- 
rica, yet it is desirable that we should be 
free to expatriate this description of p2o- 
ple also to the colony of Sierra Leone if 
considerations . . . should render it more ex- 
pedient.48 


If this proposition failed, Jefferson 
suggested contacting some of the Por- 
tuguese settlements in South Amer- 
ica. The former proposition (Sierra 
Leone) failed because the Sierre Le- 
one Company was then about to dis- 
solve. An attempt to negotiate with 
the Portuguese government was also 
unsuccessful, and no further active 
measures were taken.*® 

Throughout Jefferson’s correspon- 
dence and writings on the subject wil! 
be noticed references to equipment 
and care of the Negroes for he felt 


48Lipscomb, Writings of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, 10:326-329. 

49North American Review, 18: No. 13, 
January, 1824. Washington, D. C., 1823, 
pp. 41-42 ‘‘Sixth Annual Report of the 
American Society for Colonizing the Free 
People of Color of the United States.’’ 
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that ‘‘to give liberty to, or rather 
abandon persons whose habits have 
been formed in slavery is like aban- 
doning children.”’ 

Had Jefferson’s plan succeeded for 
deportation and colonization, what 
would it have been? The answer is 
that Jefferson did have a plan for the 
financing of it. In 1817 he wrote to 
Dr. Thos. Humphreys concerning this 
and also reexpressing his discourage- 
ment, 

The bare proposition of purchase by the 
United States . . . would excite indefinite in- 
dignation in all states north of Maryland. 
The sacrifice must fall on the States alone 
which hold them; and the difficult question 
will be how to lessen this so as to reconcile 
our fellow citizens to it. Personally I am 
retady and desirous to make any sacrifices 
which shall insure their gradual but com- 
plete retirement from the States, and effec- 
tually ... establish them elsewhere in free- 
dom and safety. But I haven’t perceived the 
growth of this disposition in the rising gen- 
eration, of which I once had... hopes. No 
symptoms inform me that it will take place 
in my day. I leave it to time and not... 
without hope that the day will come. . . .50 

He also saw in colonization a ‘‘retri- 
bution for the long course of injuries 
we have been committing on their 
populations,’’ as well as the other ob- 
jects already cited. Detailed explana- 
tion of his plan is outlined in a letter 
to Jared Sparks in 1824. At that time 
there were, according to Jefferson, a 
million and a half Negro slaves. He 
wanted the deportation to spread over 
a period of about twenty-five years, 
and at a proposed cost of $36,000,000 
each year. This figure was arrived at 
with the conclusion that before the 
time elapsed, their number would 
double. 


50Lipscomb, Writings of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, 1:102-3. 


Their estimated value as property at an 
average of $200 each would amount to 


$600,000,000, which must be paid or lost by 
somebody. To this add the cost of their 


transportation . . . a year’s provision of 
food and clothing, implements of husbandry 
and of their trades, which will amount to 
$300,000,000,51 

His way of simplifying this plan 
and accomplishing it was to free the 
after born and pay their mothers to 
care for them until such time as they 
were of proper age and training and 
then to deport them. 

The year before Jefferson died, 
1825, he met Frances Wright, who 
also became interested in the problem 
of colonization. She invested some 
money in a tract of land in Western 
Tennessee, Nashoba, where slaves 
were to work until they earned their 
freedom, and were then to be colo- 
nized, She too was interested in the 
eolony at St. Domingo, as was Jeffer- 
son. At this meeting, at which Madi- 
son introduced her to Jefferson, she 
told him of her plans. He agreed with 
her as to its possibilities. 

In his letter to her, dated August 
1825, are probably his last remarks on 
the subject. 

At the age of 82, with one foot in the 
grave, and the other uplifted to follow it, I 
do not permit myself to take part in any 
new enterprises, even for bettering the con- 
dition of man, not even in the great one 
which is the subject of your letter, and 
which has been through my life that of my 
greatest anxieties. The march of events has 
been such as to render its completion prac- 
ticable within the limits of time allotted to 
me; and I leave its accomplishment as the 
work of another generation. . . . The aboli- 
tion of the evil is not impossible; and it 
ought never to be despaired of. Every plan 
should be adopted, every experiment tried, 


51Lipscomb, Writings of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, 16: 8-12. 
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which may be something towards the ulti- 
mate object.52 


Thomas Jefferson died with his 
vision still bright, but he finally real- 
ized that he would never see it. To 
him, his goal was not alone coloniza- 
tion. It was so much more than that; 
it was an ultimate and real hope of 
his that the evil of slavery would be 
eradicated in such a manner that no 
sears nor ulcers of disunity would dis- 
figure his country and all those who 
lived there, both white and colored. It 
is also evident that. he feared that 
rights not given might be taken 
(1805) : 


Interest is therefore preparing the dispo- 
sition to be just; and this will be goaded 
from time to time by the insurrectionary 
spirit of the slaves. This is easily quelled 
in its first efforts; but... it will become 
general, and whenever it does it will rise 
more formidable after every defeat, until we 
shall be foreed, after dreadful scenes and 
sufferings to release them in their own way, 
which, without such sufferings we might now 
model after our own convenience.53 


No friend of persecution or hypo- 
critical ‘‘Liberty’’ was Jefferson. 
There is no ground today for claims 
that he realized that Negroes had no 





52Ford, Writings of Thomas Jefferson, 
Letter Press Edition, 5: 410-411. 
‘8Porman, op. cit., p. 386. 


place here or that they were inferior 
to the whites. Jefferson was a prod- 
uct of the times. The Negroes were 
still comparatively new in this coun- 
try, and he admitted that his theories 
concerning them were neither iron- 
clad, infallible, nor certain. His opin- 
ions were also offered frequently, as 
theories. At no time were they dic- 
tated by bigotry. As far as coloniza- 
tion is concerned, part of his premise 
was based on future possible relations 
between the races. Whatever his opin- 
ions and theories, fairness was most 
evidently his bible. In his Notes may 
be found a passage which would well 
find recognition and attract heed on 
the part of those who so blithely mis- 
quote his context and ignore his un- 
flagging devotion to liberty: 

And can the liberties of a nation be 
thought secure when we have removed their 
only firm basis, a conviction in the minds of 
the people that these liberties are the gift 
of God? That they are not to be violated 
but with his wrath? Indeed I tremble for 
my country when I reflect that God is just; 
and that his justice cannot sleep forever; 
that considering numbers, nature and nat- 
ural means only, a revolution of the wheel 
of fortune, an exchange of situation is 
among possible events: that it may become 
probable by supernatural interference.54 


54Jefferson, Notes on the State of Vir- 
ginia, Query 18: 169-171. 
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The colonization proposals before 
the Rebellion. were aimed at settling 
the 488,070 free Negroes outside the 
United States.1 President Jefferson 
Davis’ proclamation authorizing pi- 
racy” caused the Colonization Society 
and other agencies to relax in their 
efforts to colonize free people of color 
in Africa, Central America, and South 
America. 

In view of these conditions, some 
members of Congress became inter- 
ested in plans for colonizing persons 
of African descent in a tropical coun- 
try beyond the limits of the United 
States. Among those interested in 
these proposals were Pomeroy, Lane 
and Harlan. Pomeroy offered a reso- 
lution to the effect that so much of the 
President’s message as relates to 
‘‘Compensated emancipation’’ and 
‘“‘deportation’’ be referred to a select 
committee of three members of the 
Senate and five members of the House 
of Representatives.* No action was 
taken on this measure and when it 
came up again on December 19, Sena- 
tor Sumner suggested that it be 
turned over to the judiciary commit- 
tee, but Pomeroy asked that it remain 
on the table. Another resolution was 
introduced by Senator Harlan author- 
izing the President to acquire terri- 
tory for the settlement of free per- 
sons of African descent. This plan 


1United States Census Report of Negro 
Population from 1790-1915, p. 57. 
“Redpath’s Letter-Book, p. 12. 
3Congressional Globe, 37th Congress, 2nd 
Session, Vol. 59, p. 36. 


Colonization Proposals for Free Negroes and 
Contrabands During the Civil War 
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was referred to the committee on For- 
eign Relations.* 

As a result of this type of agitation 
on the part of its members, Congress 
passed an act for the settlement of 
free people of color of the District of 
Columbia, in the islands of Hayti or 
Liberia. This document was known as, 

An act of the Government making sup- 
plemental appropriations for sundry civil ex- 
penses of the Government for the year end- 
ing June 1863 and for the year ending June 
30, 1862, and for the other purposes, to en- 
able the President to carry out the Act of 
Congress for the emancipation of slaves in 
the District of Columbia, and to colonize 
those to be made free by the probable pass- 
ing of a confiscation bill, six hundred thou- 
sand dollars to be used in colonization.5 

On the strength of this act, a num- 
ber of plans for the colotnization of 
Negroes were submitted to President 
Lincoln. Senator Samuel C. Pomeroy 
was appointed Colonization Agent in 
1862. In his instructions, he was 
given to understand that only colored 
people who desired to emigrate from 
the United States could be settled in 
some tropical country. In addition, 
the settlement could be made only 
with the consent of the country to 
which they were immigrating, and 
with all the rights and privileges of 
free men.® Secretary of Interior 





4Congressional Globe, 37th Congress, 3rd 
Session, Vol. 63, p. 138. 

5Slave Trade and African Colonization: 
Colonization of Ile A’Vache, Forbes and 
Tuckerman’s Report. Pomeroy’s Papers: 
Letter to Secretary Usher. 

6Ibid., S. C. Pomeroy’s Papers Secretary 
of Interior; Caleb B. Smith’s letter to 
Pomeroy. 
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Smith further stated that some of the 
emigrants ‘‘will need the aid, super- 
intendence and guidance of some in- 
telligent white person.’ In view of 
this fact, the President accepted the 
offer of Pomeroy to serve without 
compensation. It was made clear to 
him, however, ‘‘that he had no diplo- 
matic authority, but was acting as the 
friend, agent and protector of the emi- 
grants concerned.’’® Shortly after his 
appointment, he issued an address ‘‘to 
the free and freed men of color in the 
loyal states,’’ stating that those who 
wished to emigrate from the United 
States to some of the South Ameri- 
can Countries, the West Indies or Af- 
rica, would be given aid by the Gov- 
ernment.® Financial provisions were 
made for the emigrants under an Act, 
“to enable the President to carry out 
the Act of Congress for the emancipa- 
tion of slaves in the Dtistrict of Co- 
lumbia and to colonize those to be 
made free.’”?° 

One among the plans submitted to 
the President was the Forbes-Tucker- 
man proposal for establishing a col- 
only on the Ile A’Vache in Hayti. The 
scheme was originated by Bernard 
Kock. President Lincoln and his Col- 
onization Agent accepted his plan but 
refused to give him clearance because 
of his financial status.1! Due to his 
shady financial status, he was forced 
to turn his interests over to a group 


T1bid. 

8] bid. 

‘Ibid., Report of 8S. C. Pomeroy, Coloniza- 
tion Agent. Senate Executive Document 55, 
39th Congress, 2nd Session, p. 14. 

10Slave Trade and African Colonization: 
8S. C. Pomeroy’s Report, F. 8S. Smith Audi- 
tor of the Treasury to J. D. Cox. 

11Slave Trade and African Colonization: 
Colonization of Ile A’Vache: Pomeroy to 
President Lincoln. 


of New York business men, represent. 
ed by Forbes and Tuckerman. The 
partners secured a contract from the 
Government to plan the colony on Ile 
A’Vache, with Kock as its manager. 
They were requested to submit a docu- 
ment to the Secretary of Interior leav- 
ing the names of those who plan to 
emigrate, and stating whether they 
were of the classes referred to in the 
Act of Congress.!* In addition a state- 
ment of the emigrants’ destination 
had to be filed and families were not 
to be separated without their consent. 
The Emancipation Proclamation had 
been issued but the Thirteenth 
Amendment had not been passed, yet 
in April, 1863, a contract was issued 
to the Forbes-Tuckerman Company 
with these provisions, ‘‘ All such emi- 
grants and their posterity shall re- 
main free, and in no case be reduced 
to bondage, slavery or involuntary 
servitude, except for crime; and they 
shall especially enjoy liberty of con- 
science, and the right to acquire, hold 
and transmit property, and other 
privileges of persons, common to the 
inhabitants of the country in which 
they reside.’’!% 

The President asked Agent Pom- 
eroy to make some plans for the gui- 
dance of the company in managing 
the colony. As a result of this re- 
quest, the following plan was sub- 
mitted to Lincoln and approved by 
him: 


1. 25 Teachers (40 scholars 


each) @ $300 per yr...... $7,500 
2. 25 School Rooms (say $200 

each) PEN Se aN He 5,000 
3. 5 Ministers of the Gospel and 

5 Places of Worship.........- 5,000 


12Senate Executive Document 55, p. 24. 
137 bid. 
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4. 2 Surgeons and Physicians... 2,000 
1 Hospital with fixtures... 1,000 
1,000 houses with gardens. 50,000 
Animals for laborers, seeds 

and implements for laborers 1,000 
Pay and subsistence for over- 
seers and mills and ma- 


chinery 29,000 


$168,00014 


In addition the Government agreed 
to pay the company fifty dollars per 
person, to be paid when the terms of 
the contract had been met. Fortress 
Monroe was the starting point of all 
colonizing groups under the care of 
the Government. The Ile A’Vache 
colony left Fortress Monroe about the 
middle of April 1863. The Company 
agreed to receive compensation after 
the five hundred emigrants had been 
landed, and all provisions of the con- 
tract met; as President Lincoln was 
afraid that the colonists would be 
turned over to the Confederate Gov- 
ernment. 

The Company left Kock in charge 
of the colony, although he did not 
plan to carry out the terms of the 
agreement when he signed it. He 
planned to keep the colonists in a state 
of peonage and raise Sea Island Cot- 
ton.* Kock had guaranteed the Com- 
pany one thousand bales of cotton by 
the first of September of the same 
year. None of the plans made and 
suggested by the Colonizaion Agent 
for the colony were executed. A num- 
ber of investigations were made by 
the Company in order to receive their 
compensation. In view of these in- 
vestigations, it was found that no 


14Slave Trade and Colonization: Coloniza- 
tion of Ile A’Vache, Pomeroy to President 
Lincoln. 

158lave Trade and Colonization: Donohues 
Report on Colonization of Ile A’Vache. 


more than four hundred eleven emi- 
grants had been landed, and that due 
to mismanagement, many of these 
had died and others had fled to the 
mainland, where they secured jobs, 
Forbes and Tuckerman suggested 
that their property, including the 
colonists, be sold to the Haitien Gov- 
ernment. In 1865 it was suggested 
that these emigrants be returned to 
the United States.1® 


President Lincoln was intensely in- 
terested in the colonization projects 
for the free Negroes and Contrabands. 
In view of this interest, he had cir- 
culars sent to all countries having 
tropical colonies, in order to ascer- 
tain their views on the colonization of 
Negroes within their domain.’* An of- 
fer was received from Denmark 
(1860) for the emigration of Negro 
labor to the Saint Croix Islands. The 
Danish Government agreed to trans- 
port laborers if they would work in 
the sugar industry for three years, 
receiving the same wages as the na- 
tive free rural population.’® No ac- 
tion was taken on this plan because it 
was not in keeping with what the 
President desired for the colonists. 

In a similar manner plans were be- 
ing made for changing the economic 
prospect of Trinidad (1860-1863). 
Steps were taken to procure emi- 
grants of a more valuable type than 
those brought from India. For this 
reason, free Negroes of the United 
States were being induced to go to 
Trinidad. It was thought that they 
would make the best immigrants be- 


16] bid, 

17Mitchell’s Report on Colonization and 
Emigration, 1862. 

18United States Colonization and Emigra- 
tion Office Report, 1862, p. 10. 
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cause the American Negro spoke the 
English language, was used to the cli- 
matic conditions, and was industrious 
and civilized. In view of these facts, 
they would not only be of value in re- 
gards to population, but they would 
leave an impression on the lives of 
the native inhabitants by their exam- 
ple, thereby raising the standards of 
ceivilization.)® 

In addition to the colonization 
plan of Denmark and Trinidad the 
United States received an offer. from 
Netherlands to transport free Negroes 
to Surinam one of its South Ameri- 
can possessions. Here they would be 
engaged by planters for a period of 
five years under the protection of the 
laws of the Netherlands.”° 

Another project of interest was that 
of the Honduras Land Company of 
British Honduras. After trying both 
native and foreign laborers, the Com- 
pany decided to try American Negro 
laborers. John Hodge, an English- 
man, was sent to the United States as 
their colonization agent. He submit- 
ted a plan to the Secretary of Interior 
for the colonization of American free 
men of color and those who would be 
emancipated by the various acts of 
Congress. The Company agreed to 
colonize five thousand Negroes yearly 
in Honduras for a period of ten 
years, for a sum of sixty thousand 
pounds sterling to be paid by the gov- 
ernment of the United States.*? Hodge 
was permitted to visit the camps 
where contrabands of war were sta- 
tioned, and to confer with the other 
people of color and African descent. 


19United States House Reports 148, 37th 
Congress, 2nd Session, 1861-1863, p. 24. 

20Mitchell’s Report on Colonization and 
Emigration. 

21] bid, 


Shortly after he had been granted this 
request, the President decided to use 
the contrabands in the labor battal- 
ions of the army and the Honduras 
project was abandoned. The agent 
was of the opinion that he might se- 
cure laborers among the free people 
of color who did not come under the 
direct supervision of the Govern- 
ment. He received favorable re- 
sponses from many Negroes in New 
York and other Northern cities, but 
the President still withheld his con- 
sent to the project.?? 

In discussing the transportation of 
Negroes from America in 1862, Sena- 
tor Doolittle stated that all free Ne- 
groes in the United States could be 
taken to Africa in a ship having the 
dimensions of the Great Eastern in 
eight trips or they could be taken to 
Hayti or Cuba in less than eight trips.. 
The increase of free Negroes was 10,97. 
per cent, that of slaves 23.38 per cent,, 
If slaves were set free the increase, 
would be less.2* He expressed the 
opinion that it was impossible for the 
slaves to consider emancipation with- 
out colonization.** 

On the other hand, the only sugges-. 
tion for colonization within the 
boundaries of the United States at 
that time was the proposal of Sena- 
tor James H. Lane of Kansas. Lane: 
introduced a resolution in the Senate: 
for the colonization of persons of Af- 
rican descent in portions of Texas. 
The resolution was turned over to the 
Committee on Territories. Its pur- 
pose was to guard against re-enslave- 


227 bid. 

238Senator James Hood Doolittle’s Speech: 
in the Senate, 1862, Saturday, April 11, 
1862. 

247 bid, 
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ment of the Negro upon reconstruc- 
tion of the Union. A recommendation 
for an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion declaring that neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude shall be 
permitted in the land was included in 
this resolution. In addition, the re- 
port on the resolution expressed the 
opinion that ‘‘it was a good policy to 
concentrate by every prudent means 
with their free choice the large mass 
of freedmen in the country named in 
this bill.’’ Lane gave as additional 
reasons for colonization in Texas a 
suitable climate and the fact that emi- 
grants could acquire undisputed title 
to the soil and set up independent 
local organizations in order to enjoy 
the privileges of republican civiliza- 
tion. The report further stated that 
South Carolina or Florida would have 
made an excellent home for the freed- 
men but they would have been perse- 
euted by their former owners. In view 
of this fact, ‘‘It is not possible to re- 
educate a whole population like that 
of the South, or change their preju- 
dices as to their former slaves.’’26 It 
was also believed that the four million 
good citizens could act as a buffer 
state between the United States and 
Mexico. It was also advocated that 
the first settlers in the Texas com- 
munity be a replacement of the white 
troops in western Texas with Negro 
troops and their families.*7 On the 
other hand, the occupations of slaves 
and free men of color in the various 
states would soon be filled by foreign 
immigrants. 

Another proposal that met the ap- 


25Congressional Globe, 38th Congress, 1st 
Session, Dec. 1863 to Mar, 1864, pp. 145, 
238, 480, 586, 672-675. 

267 bid, p. 673. 

2TIbid., p. 675. 


proval of the President was that of 
the Chiriqui Land Improvement Com- 
pany. The representative of this com- 
pany was interested in obtaining 
freedmen to work in their mines in 
New Granada. The tract of land ex- 
tended across the isthmus from the 
Chiriqui Lagoon on the Atlantic side 
to the Pacific. It contained about 
2,000,000 English acres.28 It was 
granted to the Chiriqui Company for 
the colonization of Negro emigrants 
from the United States. A commis- 
sion was appointed by the President 
in 1860 to examine the tract. They 
made a very favorable report to the 
effect that there were good harbors on 
both sides of the isthmus. The soil 
was fertile and suitable to the grow- 
ing of cotton, coffee, chocolate nut, to- 
bacco, rice, other staples, and con- 
tained an abundance of coal of excel- 
lent quality. 

Ambrose Thompson, an American 
citizen, accepted the management of 
the project. He proposed to furnish 
the government with coal at a dollar 
less than the Navy was paying. The 
agricultural lands would be opened 
and surveyed according to the system 
of surveying in the United Siates. 
The Government promised to advance 
Thompson fifty thousand dollars after 
the settlement of the first emigrants. 
This was to be repaid the United 
States in coal delivered at a price not 
to exceed that paid at (Aspenwall).2® 

The first colony was ready to sail in 
the middle of September 1862. It 
was limited to five hundred persons. 
Twenty-five thousand dollars was 


288enate Executive Documents 55, 39th 
Congress, p. 6. 
297 bid, Slave Trade and African Coloniza- 
tion: Report of the Department of Interior, 
Sept. 12, 1862. 
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placed to the credit of Pomeroy to 
purchase supplies for the colony and 
to advance Thompson an installment 
on the site. However, some of the 
Central American countries com- 
plained about the colonizing of Ne- 
groes in that country. Their complaint 
was due to the fact that ‘‘the policy 
of the Government seemed to indicate 
that these persons were to be here- 
after employed in the military and 
naval service of the United States, at 
least during the existence of the pres- 
ent Rebellion.’’° 

In addition to the other plans, there 
was the Walker Plan for Colonization 
in British Guiana in 1862. The chief 
incentive for this plan was the need 
for agricultural laborers in the culti- 
vation of sugar cane and cotton. Free 
Negroes were needed to work on the 
plantations for three years. At the 
expiration of this period, they were to 


30Slave Trade and Colonization: Pom- 
eroy’s Report to the Secretary of Interior. 


receive a free gift of. land for resi- 
dence and cultivation.®? 

In 4 similar manner the Burr estate 
located in British Honduras was of- 
fered to the Emigration Office as a 
splendid location for colonizing Ne- 
groes. It consisted .of 150 square 
miles and was offered to the United 
States for seventy-five thousand dol- 
lars.*? 

It is important to note that despite 
the many suggestions and proposals 
offered for colonizing the four million 
people of African descent, none of 
them was successful. Another point 
for consideration is the fact that no 
coercion was used in colonizing the 
free Negroes and the contrabands of 
war. It was clearly understood that 
all attempts at colonization were to be 
made with the expressed desire of 
those participating. 


81Mitchell’s Report on Colonization and 
Emigration, p. 26. 

32Slave Trade and Colonization: Coloniza- 
tion of British Honduras 1862-1863, Burr 
Plan. 








Negro Participation in Southern Expositions, 1881-1915 


Rut M. Winton 


Not to be outdone by other sections 
of the country a series of Southern 
expositions was held, beginning in 
1881 when Georgia initiated an era 
of expositions centered on the reviv- 
ing prosperity of the South. South- 
ern expositions called attention to the 
population, the resources, and the 
products of the South. As an integral 
part of the South, the Negro played 
an important roéle in these expositions. 

Although there was no separate Ne- 
gro exhibit at the first Atlanta Inter- 
national Cotton Exposition, it might 
be called ‘‘an exhibition of the poten- 
tialities of the future.’ Atlanta’s 
success led other Southern. states to 
undertake expositional activities.27 A 
real world’s fair in the South had 
long been a subject of persistent dis- 
cussion and tentative effort? New 
Orleans undertook this endeavor and 
held the World’s Industrial and Cot- 
ton Centennial in 1884, a hundred 
years after cotton had first been ex- 
ported from America. 

The Negro, now, had a special sec- 
tion devoted to the work of his people. 
The management set aside fifty thou- 
sand dollars for this purpose, and the 
Negro department occupied a gallery 


1¢‘ Significant Aspects of the Atlanta Cot 
ton Exposition.’’ Century, I, 563. 

2An exposition was held in Louisville in 
1883 of a similar nature on a local scale. 

3Eugene V. Smalley, ‘‘The New Orleans 
Exposition.’’ Century, Vol. 8, p. 4. 

4Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, 1884. 
(The first record of cotton as a factor in 
U. S. foreign trade was that of six bags 
exported out of Charleston, S. C. in 1784.) 


at the North end of the government 
building. The work displayed was 
mainly that of women, consisting of 
embroidery, sewing, and household 
stuffs with some work done by Negro 
artisans together with work sent by 
Negro schools to display the progress 
Negro education was making.® 

The réle of the Negro at New Or- 
leans was relatively insignificant, but 
it was a beginning. On ‘‘ Louisiana 
Day’’ colored men and women had 
their share in the parade and in the 
ceremonies. A colored clergyman who 
spoke for his people expressed 
throughout his discourse a hope of 
progress. The address was applauded 
and accepted by both white and black 
as a matter of course.® 

Some Negro leaders appeared be- 
fore the board of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition of 1893 and pleaded 
the importance of having a building 
devoted to illustrating the progress of 
the Negro. This project was defeated, 
however, for one group believed that 
the products of their skill and labor 
should be exhibited as a part of all 
the other exhibits. Another group 
believed that it was just to take cog- 
nizance of a distinction and to exhibit 
as a people what the Negro had to con- 
tribute to American life. Thus, what 
display there was of Negro progress 
at Chicago consisted of individual ex- 


5Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia 1884, 579; 
Charles Dudley Warner, ‘‘Impressions of 
the South,’’ Harper’s Magazine, 71: 550, 
Sept. 18585. 

6Charles D. Warner, op. cit., p. 551. 
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hibits placed for the most part in the 
government building.’ 

Southerners returned home from 
the Columbian Exposition regretful 
that the South had not taken advan- 
tage of the fine opportunity it would 
have had in displaying Southern re- 
sources to the rest of the world. At- 
lanta, Georgia, again seized the initia- 
tive and plans were begun for holding 
the Atlanta Cotton States and Inter- 
national Exposition in 1895. This 
exposition set the precedent for a 
separate Negro building at future 
Southern expositions and was of great 
significance in the portrayal of Negro 
achievement since emancipation. 

Early in the developmental stage 
Bishop W. J. Gaines of the African 
Methodist Church and H. A. Rucker, 
another Negro leader, consulted with 
S. M. Inman of the Finance Commit- 
tee on the proposition of including an 
exhibit which would properly illus- 
trate Negro progress. This idea was 
taken up in the Southern press, being 
ably supported by the Atlanta Con- 
stitution. Among the many memo- 
rials and petitions presented in Con- 
gress and referred to the appropria- 
tion committee there were several on 
behalf of colored people. These includ- 
ed one from a meeting of Negroes held 
at Little Rock, Arkansas, and another 
from thirty colored citizens of 
Charleston, South Carolina.® All pre- 


TAlice M. Bacon, The Negro and the At- 
lanta Exposition. Baltimore, 1896. p. 9; 
Clark Howell, ‘‘The World’s Event for 
1885. The Cotton States and International 
Exposition.’’ American Review of Reviews. 
11: 168, Fe 1895. 

8Walter G. Copper, The Cotton States and 
International Exposition South, Illustrated. 
Atlanta: 1896. p. 8. 

°Congressional Record, 26: 8012; 8329. 
1894. 


vious expositions had failed to give 
the Negro such an opportunity, and 
Southern support would show a feel- 
ing of good will. 

To further plans for the exposition 
a committee of twenty-five prominent 
and interested Southerners appeared 
before the House appropriation com- 
mittee in an effort to obtain federal 
funds. It was at these proceedings 
that the idea of a separate Negro 
building was born. Bishop Gaines, 
Bishop Grant, and Booker T. Wash- 
ington were summoned by telegram 
to Washington, D. C. to appear as 
three members of the committee. The 
colored men entered the committee 
room without time for preparation ;' 
each of them spoke.!® 

Bishop Gaines told the committee 
that they had come to hold up the 
hands of the white people in asking 
for an appropriation, because it would 
give his people an opportunity to 
make an exhibit of its development 
and progress such as they had never 
had.!! Then Bishop Grant called at- 
tention to the dependence of the Ne- 
gro upon the government and said 
such an opportunity would show 
whether or nct they were worthy of 
freedom and citizenship.!? Lastly, 
Booker T. Washington spoke. He said 
that the progress of his people had 
been remarkable, so remarkable that 
neither Southern white nor Northern 
white had any realization of what the 
Negro had accomplished since eman- 
cipation. Congressional aid would as- 
sist in promoting better relations and 


10Walter G. Copper, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
11Jbid., p. 24. 
127 bid, 
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would encourage the material and in- 
tellectual growth of all peoples.18 

These speeches made an impression 
on the members of the House commit- 
tee. In the discussion following, sev- 
eral of its members referred to the 
réle the colored people would play. 
The House appropriation committee 
was unanimous in making a favorable 
report. The appearance of the Negro 
representatives before the committee 
created a favorable opinion, and the 
bill came from committee with a 
modification requiring the exposition 
company to provide a separate Negro 
building for the Negro exhibit instead 
of locating the exhibit in the govern- 
ment building as hitherto planned. 
The alteration accepted ; Congress car- 
ried the bill 171 to 49.4 It would 
seem that the proposal of Negro par- 
ticipation and the address of the Ne- 
gro leaders had been of material as- 
sistance in the appropriation of fed- 
eral funds for the exposition. In re- 
turn for their assistance the Negroes 
had been rewarded with their first 
real opportunity to display their 
achievements on a scale large enough 
to be of tangible value to their future 
progress. 

A separate Negro building had been 
accepted, but not with the unanimous 
support of the Negroes. Many doubt- 
ed the good faith of the exposition 
management and foresaw little value 
in a separate building. Also some 
dreaded failure as far worse than a 
complete refusal to take advantage of 
this opportunity. This attitude kept 
the Negro exhibit from being as fine 


137bid., Booker T. Washington, Up From 
Slavery. New York, pp. 207-208, 1924. 
14Walter G. Copper, op. cit., p. 28. 


as it might have been with greater 
eooperation.'5 

Dr. I. Garland Penn, educator, 
churchman, and prominent Negro citi- 
zen of Lynchburg, Virginia, was se- 
lected to head the Negro department. 
The colored people in the Southern 
states were organized for participa- 
tion. Each of these states was dis- 
tricted, each district being assigned 
to a special commissioner. Meetings 
were keld to stimulate interest, and 
committees of ten members in each of 
fifteen states were appointed to raise 
three thousand dollars in each of these 
states. Southern Negroes as far as 
their means permitted and as far as 
they understood what was desired did 
their best to contribute to the success 
of the exhibit. The commissioners 
corresponded with possible exhibitors 
and encouraged them to send exhibits. 
Throughout the exposition the man- 
agement made a special point to foster 
the Negro exhibit.!7 

The Atlanta Cotton States and In- 
ternational Exposition opened Sep- 
tember 18, 1895. In the opening pro- 
cession prominent colored citizens 
rode in carriages and several Negro 
military organizations marched. The 
highlight of the opening ceremonies 
was an address given by Booker T. 
Washington to the assembled throng. 
This was the first time that a Negro 
had been asked to speak from the 
same platform with Southern white 
men and women on an important na- 
tional occasion. The address was im- 
portant in stating the rédle the Negro 
might assume. As a step towards bet- 


15Alice Bacon, op. cit., p. 10. 
167 did., p. 17. 
17Clark Howell, op. cit., p. 163. 
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ter relations it has since been widely 
quoted and reprinted.’® 
Washington’s address was well re- 
ceived by his audience and by the 
press reports. The exposition opened 
with a spirit of good feeling, and a 
hope that henceforth relations in the 
South were to be greatly improved. 
President Grover Cleveland expressed 
the opinion that the opportunity for 
the delivery of the address, in itself, 
had justified the holding of the ex- 
position. The London Times cor- 
respondent echoed this sentiment in 
calling it the ‘‘most striking and 
hopeful incident at the opening.’’”° 
Clark Howell, editor of the Atlanta 
Constitution, accepted the address as 
a platform for Southern relations.” 
The Negro building occupied the 
Southeastern corner of the park at the 
main entrance on Jackson Street. It 
covered twenty-five thousand square 
feet, was 276 feet long and 112 feet 
wide. Negro artisans designed and 
erected the structure which had large 
windows, a four cornered pavilion and 
a central tower rising to the height of 
seventy-three feet.2? The total cost of 
the building was ten thousand dollars; 
floor space had been given the exhibi- 
tors free of cost. There had also been 
a special appropriation of funds to 
provide for hospital services as well as 
for a department which provided in- 
formation and service in regard to ac- 
commodations for colored visitors to 
the exposition.2* Above the main en- 


18Booker T. Washington, op. cit., pp. 211- 
215 


19Quoted in Alice Bacon, op. cit., pp. 16- 
17 


te 

20London Times, September 21, 1895. 

217 bid. 

22Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, p. 275. 
1895. 


trance was a pediment. On one side 
of this pediment was a typical planta- 
tion scene including a one-room log 
cabin, a log church, and implements 
of cotton culture. This scene por- 
trayed the Negro as he had been in 
1865. On the other side of the pedi- 
ment was a comfortable residence, a 
stone church, and various symbols of 
the American Negro’s progress in art 
and literature. This was intended to 
represent the Negro as he was in 1895, 
thirty years after emancipation.”4 
Within the main entrance was a statue 
done by W. C. Hill showing a Negro 
with wrists still bound yet with the 
chain holding the handcuffs almost 
severed. The statue symbolized as its 
motto told ‘‘chains broken, but not 
off.’? Within the building the exhib- 
its were arranged according to states. 
A good size restaurant was also found 
inside.*5 

Fourteen states were represented in 
the Negro building, and the exhibits 
included a great variety of displays. 
Thirty models of inventions of colored 
men had been sent by the United 
States Patent Office. Among the in- 
ventions was the work of Granville T. 
Woods, inventor of an underground 
electric propulsion and synchronous 
multiplied railroad telegraph. Fine 
arts included the above mentioned 
works, a bust of Charles A. Sumner 
by a Negro sculptress, and sundry 
paintings. An unusual exhibit was 
that of a medical formula and a set of 
surgical instruments of original de- 


241, Garland Penn, ‘‘The Wakening of a 
Race,’’ in Walter G. Copper, op. cit., p. 60. 

25Report of the Board of Commissioners 
Representing the State of New York at the 
Cotton States and International Exposition 
Held at Atlanta, Georgia, 1895. Albany, p. 
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sign, the property of a colored woman 
physician of Chicago. There was the 
usual decorative handiwork of colored 
women along with edibles, jellies, and 
artificial flowers. Books written by 
and newspapers published by Negroes, 
tile work, woodworking, relics, model 
ships, and a model banking system 
give some idea of the varied assort- 
ment which met the glances of the 
visitors. Almost all Negro educational 
institutions were well-represented.*® 

A suceession of Negro congresses 
and special days was held in connec- 
tion with the exhibit. These attracted 
visitors of both colors and further por- 
trayed Negro development. Among 
the colored congresses were the relig- 
ious congresses, the colored Y.M.C.A. 
congress, a conference of the National 
Afro-American press, a meeting of the 
American Association of the Educa- 
tors of Colored Youth, a woman’s con- 
gress, and many others. Addresses 
were made on these occasions by 
prominent leaders and were reported 
by the press, especially in the Atlanta 
Constitution which consistently de- 
voted space to the Negro phase of the 
exposition.?” 

Opposition and lack of cooperation 
prevented a fuller and more represen- 
tative display. Several Negro artists 
of note refused to place their work in 
a separate Negro exhibit. Negroes 
living in areas where there was less 
discrimination were suspicious. This 
feeling caused difficulty in the secur- 
ing of an adequate representation of 





267bid., 198-199; Appleton’s Annual 
Cyclopedia, p. 275, 1895. (The nature of the 
Negro educational exhibits is considered 
somewhat more in connection with the 
Jamestown Exposition.) 

272. Garland Penn, op. cit., p. 62; Alice 
Bacon, op. cit., p. 22. 


the industrial, agricultural, and edu- 
cational progress. Washington, D. C., 
failed to show fully the progress of 
the Negroes residing there. Another 
handicap was the fact that many 
skilled Negro mechanics and artisans 
could not afford the means necessary 
to send their separate exhibits for the 
benefit of their people collectively.78 

An evaluation made by some col- 
ored visitors from Washington, D. C., 
stated that ‘‘its strength lay mainly 
in its educational side,—that it showed 
too great a preponderance of school 
exhibits and of fancy works.’’*® These 
visitors felt that the exhibit failed to 
show the industrial contribution of 
the Negro to the United States and to 
bear out the fact that the Negro was 
still primarily an agriculturist for 
agricultural displays were lacking in 
relative proportion. 

In considering the value of the Ne- 
gro exhibit Charles R. Douglass, son 
of Frederick Douglass, wrote: 

All things considered, our people made no 
mistake in going to Atlanta. Their going 
and their exhibit was an object lesson to the 
South, and to those people of the North who 
know so little of the Negro from contact. 
. . . Staying away would have accomplished 
nothing. Our existence and qualities would 
have been unknown.30 

Two tangible results of the Negroes’ 
participation at Atlanta are seen in 
the fields of education and medicine. 
Negro schools were given renewed 
support through legislative appro- 
priations.*! The National Medical As- 
sociation grew out of the congress of 
Negro physicians and surgeons held 
~ 28Alice Bacon, op. cit., p. 19. 

297 bid., p. 18. 

30Quoted in Jbid., pp. 23-24. 
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during the course of the exposition. 
Dr. I. Garland Penn was responsible 
for this because he felt that such a 
gathering would be of advantage to 
the Negro physicians themselves and 
to others in presenting a knowledge of 
Negro progress in medicine. This 
group has continued and has done 
much to promote the Negro in the 
field of medicine.** Booker T. Wash- 
ington believed the real value of Ne- 
gro participation was threefold : First, 
upon the Negro in giving him inspira- 
tion for achievement; second, upon 
his neighbours in the South by illus- 
trating Negro progress to them; and 
third, upon commercial interests by 
encouraging Negro employment in 
Southern industry.** 

The Negro exhibit expressed the ma- 
terial progress of the American Negro 
in the thirty year period from 1865 to 
1895. The Negro building was a new 
departure and a formal recognition 
that the Negro was a part of the 
South. The Negro building had been 
a test of the Negroes’ ability and 
potentiality and looked forward to the 
further progress of the American 
Negro. 

The Tennessee Centennial Exposi- 
tion commemorating Tennessee’s ad- 
mission as a state followed shortly 
after the close of the Atlanta exposi- 
tion and was held in Nashville, in 
1897. Among the buildings forming 
an ellipse of reproductions of noted 
structures of ancient times was a Ne- 
gro building devoted to the work of 
the colored people.** A Negro depari 
~ 82Booker T. Washington, The Story of 
the Negro. 2 vols. New York, pp. 179-180, 
1940. 

33Quoted in Report of the New York Com- 
missioners ... 200-201. 
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ment had been included almost at the 
beginning, and it produced an exhibit 
similar in nature to the one found at 
Atlanta two years earlier. Richard 
Hill was chief of the Negro depart- 
ment, and the officers in charge of 
planning included a Negro woman’s 
board. Vast quantities of printed mat- 
ter were sent to Negroes throughout 
the United States to draw attention to 
the Negro displays and to encourage 
the sending of exhibits.*5 

The Negro building was on a larger 
seale than the building at Atlanta, It 
was situated on the east bank of Lake 
Watauga on a site commanding an ex- 
cellent view of the rest of the exposi- 
tion. The style was Spanish Renais- 
sance, and the building had two stories 
with a pavilion used as a restaurant. 
The exposition management paid for 
the building which was constructed 
throughout by Negro workmen at a 
cost of nearly thirteen thousand dol- 
lars; a special ceremony was held for 
laying the cornerstone. In addition 
to paying the construction costs the 
exhibitors had their space free of 
charge. Southern railroads aided the 
exhibitors by bringing and returning 
their exhibits cost free. A still fur- 
ther aid to the Negroes on the part of 
the exposition management was a re- 
duced admission rate on all the spe- 
cial Negro days.** 

The exhibits were similar in their 
varied nature to those sent to Atlanta, 
with over three hundred exhibitors 
sending exhibits from eighty-five cities 
scattered throughout the country. 
The principal emphasis lay on the 


35Herman Justi (ed.) Official History of 
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educational side. Almost all existing 
Negro schools participated. The Ne- 
gro exhibits won a total of fifty-eight 
prizes including three gold medals. 
In the government building was a 
further display of the Negro sent by 
the Department of the Interior.*” 

Again Negro progress was stressed 
with a series of special Negro days. 
These days included the formal open- 
ing of the Negro building, Fisk Uni- 
versity day, Negro Employees’ day, 
Central Tennessee College day, Na- 
tional Race Council day, Emancipa- 
tion day, and American Medical As- 
sociation of Colored Physicians day.** 
Emancipation day created the great- 
est interest. Negroes celebrated for- 
mally with vocal and instrumental 
musie and an address by Booker T. 
Washington. Washington struck the 
same note as that in his Atlanta ad- 
dress, re-emphasizing that the key to 
Negro progress lay in the commercial 
and industrial development of the 
American Negro, based upon an edu- 
eational foundation.®® 

Negro attendance on special days 
was large, and a great many of their 
people attended the exposition to see 
their exhibit. Their conduct, accord- 
ing to the Catholic World, was every- 
thing to be desired. Representative 
colored men and women had worked 
for a successful exposition and were 
rewarded with an achievement which 
depicted their progress from Africa, 
to slavery, to freedom.*° 

Charleston, South Carolina, with a 


37Herman Justi, op. cit., pp. 203-204; F. 
Hopkinson Smith, ‘‘Some Notes on Tennes- 
see’s Centennial,’’ Scribner’s Magazine, 22: 
338, May 1897. 

38Herman Justi, op. cit., pp. 199-202. 
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40Edward J. McDermott, ‘‘The Centen- 
nial of the South West,’’ Catholic World, 
65: 251, May 1897. 








total population at the time of about 
sixty thousand of whom half were Ne- 
gro, undertook the South Carolina 
Inter-State and West Indian Exposi- 
tion in the winter of 1901-1902. As an 
integral part of the South a Negro 
exhibit was essential and accepted as 
a matter of course as a part of a 
Southern exposition. The colored 
population was poor and hardly self- 
supporting. Yet, a Negro committee 
headed by Booker T. Washington 
planned an exhibit which was placed 
in a separate Negro building.*! 

The Negro exhibit was housed in a 
long, low building, shaped in the form 
of the letter ‘‘H,’’ the architectural 
form being that of a Mexican mission 
in keeping with the West Indian 
theme of the exposition and with the 
slightly rolling countryside. The 
building contained twelve thousand 
square feet of flooring and was shaded 
by ancient live oak trees covered with 
thick Spanish moss. Within were the 
usual displays sent by Negro schools 
and colleges. The industrial art dis- 
plays were prominent, and the fin- 
ished products compared favorably 
with those of other artisans.** 

A significant incident concerned 
the ‘‘Negro Group,’’—a piece of stat- 
uary created by Charles A. Lopez as 
a tribute to Negro achievement. The 
group was intended to embody con- 
cepts of the Negro as emphasized in 
the work of Booker T. Washington, 
that is, the moral, agricultural, and 


41James B. Townsend, ‘‘A Great Southern 
Exposition,’’ Cosmopolitan, 32: 525-530, 
1902; Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, p. 642, 
1902. 

42Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia, p. 642, 
1902, ‘‘Charleston and Her ‘West Indian’ 
Exposition.’’ American Review of Reviews, 
25: 60, Ja 1902. George Kennan, ‘‘The 
Charleston Exposition,’’ Outlook, 30: 717, 
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educational. One of the figures was a 
Negro woman on her way to market 
bearing a burden on her head. She 
was flanked by a Negro leaning on his 
plow and anvil. Seated in the rear of 
the man and woman was a student 
with a banjo.** This statuary was 
placed before the Negro building. 
Some protested that the group was 
more representative of the African 
Negro than the American Negro. The 
controversy ended with the ‘‘Negro 
Group’”’ resting in front of the Court 
of Palaces.** 

One observer wrote of this Negro 
building: 

I never saw more than a dozen persons in 
it at a time but anyone who makes a study 
of Southern problems, as well as of South- 
ern progress, will find there abundant ma- 
terial for reflection, as well as many reasons 
for encouragement and hope... as a dem- 
onstration of the colored man’s ability to 
adapt himself to new conditions, and make 
steady if not rapid progress in the face of 
great difficulties and discouragements, it is 
absolutely convincing.*5 

. Opposition to a separately housed 
Negro exhibit was evident when the 
Jamestown Exposition was organized 
to celebrate the tercentenary of the 
founding of Jamestown in 1607. A 
Negro development and exposition 
company was organized to make an 
exhibit of the progress of the Negro 
since his first entrance into the coun- 
try shortly after 1607. The opposi- 
tion nearly wrecked the entire Negro 
exhibit until its supporters secured 
from Congress an appropriation of a 
hundred thousand dollars. The sup- 


48T, Cuyler Smith, ‘‘The Charleston Ex- 
position.’’ Independent. 54: 147-148, Ja. 16, 
1902. ‘‘Charleston and Its Exposition,’’ 
Scientific American Supplement, 53: 21866, 
February 22, 1902. 

44¢¢Charleston and Its Exposition,’’ op. 
cit., 21866; T. C. Smith, op. cit., p. 146. 

45George Kennan, op. cit., p. 717. 


porters believed a separate building 
presented a better opportunity to dis- 
play Negro exhibits to their best ad- 
vantage.*® Giles B. Jackson, Lee’s 
slave and body servant during the 
Civil War, headed the Negro Exposi- 
tion Company. The building was con- 
structed by Negroes with a balance of 
thirty thousand dollars remaining af- 
ter all expenses and debts had been 
paid. This time the building was of 
colonial design in keeping with the 
other buildings.*7 On one side of the 
entrance was a small windowless log 
cabin representing a slave home of 
1860; on the other a pleasant wooden 
cottage representing the Negro home 
of 1907. The exhibits were divided by 
sections and types rather than by 
states, that is, education, agriculture, 
business, inventions, literary and 
artistic, representing in all about 
three thousand exhibitors.*® 

The educational display was excel- 
lent including the work of some one 
hundred twenty-five schools, both 
public and private. The public high 
schools of Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina and the District of Columbia 
were represented, along with several 
Catholic schools for Negroes. Univer- 
sities included Tongaloo University in 
Mississippi, Claflin University in 
South Carolina, the Robert Hunger- 
ford Industrial School in Florida, as 
well as the better known Hampton, 
Tuskegee, Fisk, and Howard Univer- 
sities.” 

Fisk University presented demon- 

46William H. Ward, ‘‘Race Exhibition.’’ 
Independent. 63: 1168-1171, N 1907. Helen 
A. Tucker, ‘‘The Negro Building and Ex- 
hibit at the Jamestown Exposition,’’ Char- 
ities and the Commons. 18: 724, S 21, 1907, 

47Helen Tucker, op. cit., pp. 723-725; 
William Ward, op. cit., 1169. 


48Helen Tucker, op. cit., pp. 723-724. 
49William Ward, or. cit., pp. 1170-1171. 
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strations of college work such as the 
conducting of a scientific experiment 
as it would be conducted in a class- 
room. The same university also had 
concerts, morning and afternoon, fea- 
turing their famous Jubilee singers. 
Howard University had a series of 
sociological charts interpreting cen- 
sus figures, pointing out facts relating 
to Negro progress. The educational 
exhibits came up to the others found 
at the exposition. One interested 
writer wrote that a separate educa- 
tional exhibit failed to show with the 
other educational exhibits how the 
colored man was dealing in a practical 
manner with many common educa- 
tional problems. However, the sep- 
arate Negro educational display did 
illustrate how further Negro progress 
was to a large extent dependent upon 
an educational foundation.” 

The agricultural exhibit presented 
samples of farm produce, soil culture, 
and farm machinery. Here, too, were 
tables showing the role of the Negro 
as an agriculturist. The invention sec- 
tion included five hundred of some 
five thousand patents issued to Negro 
inventors comprising such implements 
as a switch attachment for streetcars 
and a combination cotton planter and 
fertilizer.5! 

Photographs of Negro stores, office 
buildings, and so on were the prin- 
cipal part of the business enterprise 
section which indicated the Negro go- 
ing into business to supply the wants 
of his own people. The most tangible 
example of the Negro in business was 


50Anna Tolman Smith, ‘‘ Educational Ex- 
hibits at the Jamestown Exposition.’’ Re- 
ports of the Department of the Interior for 
1907. Washington, D. C., 1908, I, pp. 267- 
238. 

51Helen Tucker, op. ctt., pp. 724-726, 





a branch of the True Reformers’ 
Bank of Richmond, Virginia, within 
the Negro building. During the ex- 
position this branch did a business of 
twenty-five thousand dollars in cash- 
ing checks and money orders for vis- 
itors.5? 

Another section was the literary 
and artistic. Here were books written 
by Negroes including over eight hun- 
dred authors, the work of three hun- 
dred thirty-seven newspapers, and a 
display of vocal and instrumental mu- 
sic. The artistic work was highlighted 
by a historical tableau done by a Ixe- 
gro sculptress, Meta Vaux Warrick. 
The tableau began with the landing of 
twenty slaves at Jamestown and went 
on to depict slaves learning to work 
in the cottonfields; an escaping slave; 
a Negro defending his master’s home 
during the Civil War; the organiza- 
tion of the first Negro church in 1816; 
Negro soldiers; a Negro bank; an in- 
dependent Negro farmer; a modern 
Sunday scene; the first school house; 
and a Negro college commencement. 

On Negro day the Hampton Insti- 
tute battalion was reviewed and was 
followed by an address from Booker 
T. Washington. On that day over 
ten thousand Negroes attended. Some 
whites visiting the Negro exhibit were 
impressed, and those took with them 
a fresh view of Negro progress. A 
Texan commented that it would be a 
good thing for his state if the colored 
people there had had their develop- 
ment shown. Others often told their 
friends not to fail to see the Negro 
building.* 


527bid., p. 725; William Ward, op. cit., p. 
1170. 
53Helen Tucker, op. cit., p. 726. 


54William Ward, op. cit., p. 1171. 
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A journalist wrote of this Negro 
exhibit : 


If the numerous commendations by visi- 
tors in any way indicates effective results, it 
is safe to say that no single effort to demon- 
strate the negroes’ claims upon the South 
and the country for an American’s fair 
chance has ever been as successful as the 
negro exhibit at Jamestown considering the 
opposition there has been on the part of 
leading negroes to the making of any ex- 
hibit at all, the success attained has proved 
that no opposition from within the race, any- 
more than prejudice from without, can dis- 
courage the negro from making the most of 
his opportunities.55 

Prior to 1915 Negro exhibits had 
been a part of general Southern expo- 
sitions. Now, however, a Negro His- 
torical and Industrial Exposition at 
Richmond, Virginia, was devoted en- 
tirely to Negro achievement since 
emancipation. To promote this un- 
dertaking a Negro Historical and In- 
dustrial Association was founded in 
Richmond. Giles B. Jackson, who 
had gained experience in the Charles- 
ton and Jamestown expositions, served 
as president-in-charge. Virginians 
and their newspapers supported the 
beginnings and development of the 
project. Thomas S. Martin, United 
States Senator from Virginia, aided 
in securing an appropriation of fifty- 
five thousand dollars from Congress. 
Governor George Stuart of Virginia 
issued a proclamation stating that 
the cooperation of whites and blacks 
was an important asset to our civil, 
political, and industrial life. Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson gave the Ne- 


gro exposition his support.*® 


55] bid,, p. 1172. 
56Plummer F. Jones, ‘‘The Negro Ex- 
position at Richmond.’’ American Review of 


Reviews, 52: 185-188, August, 1910, 


The Negro Historical and Indus- 
trial Exposition opened on the state 
fair grounds on July 5 and lasted un- 
til July 27. It included exhibits of 
private Negro industry, business 
firms, associations, schools, and so on. 
At first an admission fee of fifty cents 
was charged. This was later dispensed 
with. On White Folks day persons 
from Richmond and the vicinity in- 
spected the exposition. Financially the 
exposition incurred a deficit. Other- 
wise, it was rated as successful. It 
was the first exposition to be devoted 
solely to American Negro activities. 
Fifty years of emancipation, an ob- 
server was convinced, had enabled the 
Negro to advance to a position where 
he was becoming emancipated, indus- 
trially, financially, and mentally as 
well as physically.5* 

Negro participation in expositions 
had made for a fuller recognition of 
the Negroes’ contribution to the 
growth of the United States. Expo- 
sitions gave inspiration and opportu- 
nity for Negroes to work together to 
produce a group of exhibits on a par 
with other groupings. Visitors to the 
Negro exhibits were impressed with 
the tangible exhibits of Negro achieve- 
ment and by the intelligent demeanor 
of those in charge. As exposition fol- 
lowed exposition knowledge of what 
the Negro had done, what he was do- 
ing, and what he was capable of doing 
in the future became more wide- 
spread. Exhibitors and directors, in 
a general sense, were successful in 
fulfilling an important objective, the 
portrayal of Negro achievement. 


57] bid., p. 188. 








The Personality Characteristics of 153 Negro Pupils, 
Dunbar High School, Okmulgee, Oklahoma 


W. E. ANDERSON 


THE PROBLEM AND PROCEDURE 


The secondary school which satis- 
fies the total growth needs of all of its 
pupils should provide not only for the 
acquisition of knowledge and the de- 
velopment of skills, but also for the 
proper formation and nurture of a so- 
cially desirable pattern of living. Pu- 
pils encounter various types of prob- 
lems during their school careers. 
Many of their experiences create ten- 
sion-producing situations which may 
ultimately affect their mental health. 
‘‘The school has a fundamental obli- 
gation,’’ according to Koch, ‘‘to make 
every effort to help these young peo- 
ple adjust effectively to their ines- 
capable experiences insofar as adjust- 
ment is possible.’*! The modern sec- 
ondary school should have, therefore, 
as much precise data on the different 
aspects of each pupil as the available 
standardized instruments of measure- 
ment will yield. 

The specific problem of this study 
has been to ascertain the personality 
characteristics of the currently en- 
rolled pupils of Dunbar High School, 
Okmulgee, Oklahoma, For the pur- 
pose of securing these data this study 
has been carried out on the basis of a 
testing program in which two major 
types of standardized tests were used. 
This procedure was based on the be- 
lief that the scores derived from 


1Harlan C. Koch, ‘‘Shifting Emphases 
in the Problems of Pupils in Certain Michi- 
gan High Schools,’’ School Review, 51: 80, 
F 1943. 
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standardized tests properly adminis- 
tered would yield results in investiga- 
tions of this type of greater reliability 
and validity than other methods which 
might have been utilized in securing 
data. The writer was well aware of 
the fact that one cannot always be cer- 
tain of the results of a testing pro- 
gram no matter how carefully planned 
and conducted, Certain factors inci- 
dental to a testing program often- 
times tend to reduce the correctness 
of pupil responses. In many instances 
the obtained test results are not com- 
mensurate with the total abilities, 
traits, and characteristics of the pu- 
pils tested. Even with norms supplied 
with each test, mere standardization 
does not guarantee that it is free 
from the biases inherent in the orig- 
inal group tested. 

Inasmuch as the author accepts the 
‘‘social-stimulus-value’’ theory of per- 
sonality, the concept of personality, 
therefore, in this discussion should be 
understood as meaning: The extent to 
which the individual has developed 
attitudes, habits, ideals, and skills 
which have a social significance or 
which forcefully impress other people. 
Intelligence is herein considered as a 
factor of personality. Ability and 
achievement, therefore, are not to be 
conceived as something separate and 
apart from personality but rather as 
two of its major components, since an 
individual’s behavior in any social 
situation inevitably indicates both 
his ability and his past achievements. 
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The personality traits used as a basis 
of analysis and interpretation were 
derived from scores made on stand- 
ardized personality tests and stand- 
ardized intelligence tests as follows: 
(a) Otis Self-Administering Tests of 
Mental Ability, Higher Form A; (b) 
The California Test of Mental Ma- 
turity — Advanced Series, Grade 9 
Adult; (c) California Test of Person- 
ality, Secondary Series, Form A. 


INTELLIGENCE Test RESULTS 


How intelligent are the pupils of 
Dunbar High School? From the data 
derived from the tests noted above, no 
peculiar intelligence deviations from 
ordinary test norms are observable. 
Table I shows the distribution of the 
aggregate scores made on the Otts 
Self-Admimistering Test of Mental 
Ability, Higher Form A, for the 153 
currently enrolled pupils participat- 
ing in this test. Sixty-nine per cent 
have I.Q.’s in excess of 100; 20 per 
cent fall between 90 and 99; and 10 
per cent between 80 and 89. Certain 
other differences warrant mention. Pu- 
pils in the ninth and tenth grades, for 
example, are found at both ends of the 
distribution, having thereby the high- 
est and lowest I.Q. scores. Twelfth 
grade pupils’ scores fall between 94 
and 119. The mean of the scores in 
this distribution is 103.25, ¢ 8.875. 
Statistically, this is probably the true 
standard deviation for the mean of 
the distribution inasmuch as the P. E. 
of the o is only .34. The true mean 
lies, therefore, between 94.50 and 
112.00, which indicates that the ma- 
jority of the pupils of this school are 
average or slightly above average in 
intelligence. 


TABLE I 
DISTRIBUTION OF INTELLIGENCE TEST SCORES 
DERIVED FROM THE OTIS SELF-ADMINISTERED 
Tests, Higher Form A, 153 HieH-ScHOOL 
PupiLts, DUNBAR HIGH SCHOOL, OKMULGEE, 
OKLAHOMA, GRADES 9-12, INCLUSIVE 











Score Grade Total 
12 11 10 9 
120-124 1 1 2 
115-119 1 i 2 4 
110-114 6 6 11 9 32 
105-109 10 10 8 11 39 
100-104 9 9 6 5 29 
95-99 6 5 2 5 18 
90-94 1 3 5 4 13 
85-89 i 3 4 8 
80-84 3 5 s 
Totals 33 35 41 44 153 





The California Test of Mental Ma- 
turity, likewise used in the testing 
program, yielded I.Q. scores essen- 
tially the same as those derived from 
the Otis Self-Administering Tests. As 
a matter of fact, the correlation be- 
tween scores on.these tests for this 
group of pupils was .917+.07. The 
California Test of Mental Maturity 
has a non-verbal section designed to 
assist the pupil who may have some 
reading difficulty. Scores made by 
fifteen pupils selected at random* 
show that only four of the fifteen 
pupils made a higher score on the non- 
language than on the language sec- 
tion. It was observed, however, that 
both the highest and lowest scores 
made on the test were made on the 
non-language section. 

Analysis of the original data, the 
scores from the intelligence test book- 
lets, reveals that only 5 per cent of the 
girls do better on non-language than 
on language factors; that 6 per cent 
do as well on one section as the other; 
and 89 per cent excel on the language 


“The 153 test booklets were stacked in 
one pile, from which each tenth test booklet 
was drawn as a sample. 
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section. As to the boys, 24 per cent 
do better on non-language than on 
language factors; 8 per cent do equal- 
ly well on either; and 68 per cent 
make higher scores on language than 
non-language factors. It follows, then, 
that both boys and girls make higher 
I.Q. scores on language than non- 
language factors, and a greater per 
eent of the girls than boys do better 
on language than non-language fac- 
tors. 


PERSONALITY TESTS 


The personality tests provide an in- 
dividual profile for each pupil tested. 
Two of these profiles are presented in 
Table II to illustrated varying de- 
grees of adjustment found among the 
pupils of Dunbar High School; the 
first is a girl, the second, a boy. Both 
pupils are in the twelfth grade; both 
have I.Q.’s between 109 and 113; and 
both are approximately the same age. 
Here similarities end, for they are dia- 
metrically opposite in self- and soctal- 
adjustment. This factor per se con- 
stitutes the principal reason for the 
use of their profiles. 

The profiles of the ‘‘First Pupil’’ 
reveal that she is located at the 95th 
percentile in self-adjustment. This 
means that she surpasses all but 5 per 
cent of the pupils on whom the per- 
centile norms of this test are based. 
As to her social adjustment she is like- 
wise located at the 95th percentile, 
indicating that she has, therefore, vir- 
tually attained the optimum social 
adjustment. 

One may observe in reading this 
pupil’s profile certain factors of in- 
terest. The two components of self- 
adjustment on which she has attained 
the highest degree of adjustment are 





TABLE II 
INDIVIDUAL PUPIL PROFILE BASED ON SCORES 
DERIVED FROM CALIFORNIA TEST OF PERSON- 
ALITY, SECONDARY Form A, DunBAk HIGH 
ScHOoL, OKMULGEE, OKLAHOMA 





Percentile Rank 





Personality First Second 
Components Pupil Pupil Norm 
1, Self-Adjustment. 95 10 50 
Self-Reliance _... 95 60 50 
Sense of Personal 
Worth 80 1 50 
Sense of Personal 
Freedom -_...... 90 45 50 
Feeling of Be- 
longing -.._. 45 5 50 


Freedom, With- 
drawing Ten- 


dencies _....... 80 5 50 

Freedom, Nervous 
Symtoms . 95 10 50 

2. Social Adjust- 
ment... ‘OB 5 50 
Social Standards 90 70 50 
Social Skills _.... 99 1 50 

Freedom, Anti- 
social Tendenies 90 70 50 
Family Relations 60 45 50 


School or Occu- 
pational Rela- 





Gem .............. 99 5 50 
Community Rela- 

tions ; 50 5 50 

Total 95 10 50 





self-reliance and freedom from nerv- 
ous symptoms. On each of these she 
is located at the 95th percentile. Other 
high percentile ranks, 80 for a sense 
of personal worth, 90 for sense of per- 
sonal freedom, and 80 for freedom 
from withdrawing tendencies, reveal 
that for the five traits of self-adjust- 
ment this pupil has reached a very 
satisfactory degree of adjustment. 

In only one area of adjustment, 
namely: feeling of belonging, does 
this pupil rank below the median per- 
centile, 50. Inasmuch, however, as the 
total self-adjustment score of this pu- 
pil is located at the 95th percentile, it 
is reasonable to conclude that she is 
more than normally well adjusted. 
On the social side of the profile, this 
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pupil has attained definite security. 
In social skills, for example, she is 
located at the 99th percentile; the 
90th percentile on social standards, 
freedom from anti-social tendencies, 
and school relations. Her adjustments 
in these personality components are 
very satisfactory. In social skills she 
is statistically surpassed by none. In 
family relations and community rela- 
tions her adjustment is not so satis- 
factory. Notwithstanding the fact that 
she attains only the 60th and 50th per- 
centile on these two personality com- 
ponents, respectively, she, neverthe- 
less, does not give any statistical evi- 
dence of serious difficulty as to social 
adjustment. As a matter of fact her 
total self- and social-adjustment scores 
are located at the 95th percentile. 
The profile of the ‘‘Second Pupil’’ 
reveals that he is located at the 10th 
percentile in self-adjustment. He is, 
therefore, in the lowest 10 per cent of 
the pupils on whom the percentile 
norms for this test are based. His 
social adjustment is lower (5th per- 
centile) than his self-adjustment. On 
both personal as well as social adjust- 
ment this boy has developed an un- 
desirable standard of behavior. He 
exceeds the norm (50th percentile) in 
only one aspect of self-adjustment, 
namely: self-reliance in which he is 
loated at the 60th percentile, indicat- 
ing the probability that he is making 
a desirable adjustment in this partic- 
ular aspect of personality develop- 
ment. He has neither a measurable 
sense of personal worth nor any sta- 
tistically significant attainment on a 
feeling of belonging, freedom from 
withdrawing tendencies, and freedom 
from nervous tendencies. While it 


may be observed that he is approach- 
ing the estimated norm of 50 on a 
sense of personal freedom, it cannot 
be said with any degree of mature re- 
flection that he has developed a sat- 
isfactory trait as it relates to this 
phase of personality. While he has a 
desirable ranking in social standards 
(percentile 70) and freedom from 
anti-social tendencies (percentil 70), 
he is definitely wanting in social skills, 
school relations and in community 
relations. The profile as a whole in- 
dicates that this boy has been unsuc- 
cessful in achieving either emotional 
or social maturity. 

Somewhere between the extremes as 
represented by the two descriptions 
lie the majority of the pupils of Dun- 
bar High School. A perfect pattern 
of behavior for all pupils would be 
patently and virtually incredible; to- 
tal frustration for all would be too 
brutal to portray. 

The data derived from the tests 
administered (see Table III) indicate 
that these pupils have not achieved 
satisfactory adjustment inasmuch as 
in total adjustment they are located 
at the 30th percentile, indicating that 
70 per cent of the pupils on whom the 
norms for this test were established 
exceeded them in adjustment. Even if 
the factor of chance is given consid- 
eration here, there is still lack of sta- 
tistical evidence that a satisfactory 
degree of adjustment exists. 

The pupils are located on a lower 
median percentile for self- than for 
social adjustment. In the matter of 
personal adjustment these pupils did 
not reach the median or 50th percen- 
tile. As to social adjustment, on the 
other hand, they either reached or ex- 
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TABLE III 


COMPARISONS OF MEDIAN PERCENTILE SCORES 
or 153 Pupits, DunBAR High ScHooL, OK- 
MULGEE, OKLAHOMA, WITH ESTABLISHED 
PERCENTILE NorMS FOR CALIFORNIA TEST OF 
PERSONALITY, SECONDARY Form A 











Percentile 
Dunbar 
Personality Total High Test 
Components Pupils School Norms 
1. Self Adjustment... 153 35 50 
Self-Reliance —......... 153 35 50 
Sense of Personal 
| ETAT 153 35 50 
Sense of Personal 
Freedom eseez 5 | eens 15 50 
Feeling of Belonging 153 45 50 


Freedom, Withdraw- 





ing Tendencies... 153 30 50 
Freedom, Nervous 
Symptoms —........ 153 45 50 
2. Social Adjustment. 153 40 50 
Social Standards ...... 153 40 50 
Freedom, Antisocial 
Tendencies -....... 153 50 50 
Family Relations _.. 153 60 50 
School or Occupa- 
tional Relations ... 153 60 50 
Community Relations 153 35 50 
Total 153 30 50 





ceeded the 50th pesreentile in at least 
three personality components. 

The pupils of Dunbar High School 
reach the 35th percentile in personal 
adjustment, the 40th in social adjust- 
ment, and the 30th in total adjust- 
ment. The personality traits of these 
pupils show either the effects of mal- 
adjustment or that among the pupils 


of Dunbar High School, there is a lack 
of personal and social maturity. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of this seem to war- 
rant the following conclusions: 

1. The majority of the pupils of 
Dunbar High School are from average 
to above average in intelligence. 

2. No significant difference was 
found in the intelligence of boys and 
girls as measured by intelligence tests 
used in this study. 

3. Except that bright boys tend to- 
ward unsatisfactory adjustment and 
bright girls tend toward satisfactory 
adjustment, no distinct pattern of be- 
havior appeared to characterize the 
boys and girls of this study. 

4. The low percentiles at which 
these pupils are located in personal 
and social adjustment is indicative of 
a need on the part of Dunbar High 
Schoool to stimulate its pupils to over- 
come the frustrations which they cus- 
tomarily meet. 

5. This school, probably in line 
with many others, does not seem to 
have in operation a dynamic program 
of personality growth, and it is not 
implementing, therefore, one of its 
avowed objectives: the development 
of an integrated personality. 
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Racio-National Stereotypes Held by Negroes 


James A. BAYTON AND ETHTHEL F. BYOUNE 


THE PROBLEM 


The study of racial stereotypes pro- 
vides a relatively simple way of in- 
vestigating the ideational ‘‘coloring”’ 
with which one individual approaches 
another. It is now an accepted prin- 
ciple in social psychology that people 
usually do not react to others purely 
on the basis of the objective reality of 
the other persons’ personalities. Pre- 
conceived ideas about the other persons 
play a part in determining behavior 
in inter-personal relationships. Fur- 
thermore, people tend to characterize 
entire racial or national groups in 
rather definite and consistent ways. 
When a member of such a group is 
either thought of or actually encoun- 
tered, this prior characterization in- 
fluences subsequent behavior. 

Most studies of racial attitudes have 
been concerned with the attitudes of 
whites toward other racio-national 
groups. Not too much attention has 
been given to the problem of the at- 
titudes of minority groups toward the 
majority group in the country. It is, 
of course, proper that major empha- 
sis should be placed upon the major- 
ity group attitudes since it is these 
attitudes which ‘‘control’’ the social 
scene, For example, the general pat- 
tern of attitudes of whites helps de- 
termine the employment status, in- 
come level, and educational possibili- 
ties of Negroes. On the other hand, 
there are many areas of group inter- 
action, and the quality of these inter- 
actions is a function of the attitudes 
of the two groups involved, regard- 
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less of majority or minority status. 
This quality of interaction is not sole- 
ly the result of the attitudes of the 
majority, although the ‘‘control’’ as- 
pect is in their hands. 

Consideration of the attitudes of a 
minority group is demanded especial- 
ly when attempts are being made to 
reduce inter-group tensions. Unwhole- 
some attitudes in the minority group 
about the majority reveal suspicion 
and hatred which will operate to 
block the efforts to reduce conflict. It 
is the unwholesome stereotype in a mi- 
nority group which creates the frus- 
tration of a member of the majority 
who is working conscientiously for 
the betterment of the former and 
finds himself unable to establish the 
necessary rapport. with members of 
the minority. 

There is the additional problem of 
intra-group morale. What will hap- 
pen in inter-group conflicts is partly 
a function of the internal dynamics of 
the minority group. Intra-group dis- 
couragement, apathy,.cynicism, and 
lack of confidence in the abilities of 
the other members of the group must 
operate either to maintain the group’s 
unsatisfactory status or to make that 
status even more unsatisfactory. 

A given individual is a member of 
several groups. A Negro physician, 
for example, has an attitude-pattern 
which stems from his racial identity ; 
an attitude-pattern which rises from 
his professional status; and an atti- 
tude-pattern which is due to the fact 
that he is an American. It is reason- 
able to expect, then, that the attitudes 
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of Ameriean minority groups would 
reflect to a considerable extent the 
general ‘‘American’’ pattern when 
the points of reference are the people 
of other nations. Differences in the 
attitudes of American minority 
groups toward other nations are to be 
expected. Those American minority 
gorups with historical ties to specific 
nations should show different atti- 
tudes toward that nation than would 
be found in a minority group with no 
such ties. The stereotype of the typi- 
eal German as held by German-Amer- 
icans might well be quite different 
from the stereotype of the typical 
German held by American Negroes. 
Since the Negro American is histori- 
cally more. American in his thinking 
at this level than anything else, one 
would expect his stereotypes of the 
peoples of other nations to conform to 
a high degree with the typically 
‘‘American’’ stereotypes of these 
people. 

The present study has two purposes. 
First, we wish to ascertain the racio- 
national stereotypes of a group of 
Negroes in the ‘‘deep south’’ in 1946. 
A previous study has shown that the 
stereotypes of Negro college students 
are quite similar to those held by 
white college students. This was even 
true, to a large extent, of their stereo- 
type of the ‘‘typical’’ Negro.’ In 
that study, made in 1939, the subjects 
were students at the Negro state col- 
lege in Virginia. Most of the students 
were natives of Virginia. 

In comparing the results of the 
present study with the former, a prob- 


1J. A. Bayton, ‘‘The Racial Stereotypes 
of Negro College Students.’’ Journal of 
Abnormal and Social Psychology, 36: 97- 
102, 1941. 


lem in interpretation of any differ- 
ences is created. Are these due to 
differences in the type of person be- 
ing studied or to the difference in 
time? We cannot solve this problem 
with the present data, but we can take 
the position that the stereotypes re- 
vealed in the present investigation are 
psychologically real and that they 
suggest social problems in the geo- 
graphical area under consideration. 

The second purpose of this study is 
to investigate the influence of age 
upon stereotypes. Most of the pre- 
vious research on_ stereotypes has 
been made with college students as 
subjects. In the present study a smali 
group of Negro high school subjects 
has been included. 


PROCEDURE 


The technique for the study of ste- 
reotypes which was devised by Katz 
and Braly* was used in the present 
investigation. Two pieces of mimeo- 
graphed material were given to each 
subject. One paper contained the 
names of several racio-national groups 
—White Americans, Negro Ameri- 
cans, Jews, Japanese, and Germans. 
Under each name ample blank space 
was provided. The second page listed 
eighty-five adjectives covering many 
degrees of desirability. 

The following printed instructions 
appeared on the first page described 
above: 


Below are listed five races. On the sep- 
arate page you will find a list of adjectives 
descriptive of people. Start with the space 
for the first race (Negro American)—go 
down the list of adjectives and every time 


2D. Katz and K. Braly, ‘‘ Racial Stereo- 
types of One Hundred College Students.’’ 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 
28: 280-290, 1933. 
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you come to a word which you think de- 
scribes the Negro American write it in the 
apace provided. There is no limit to the 
number of words you may write in the 
space. After you have picked all the words 
you want, go back over the list and check 
the ten adjectives which you feel are most 
descriptive of the race. Follow the same 
procedure with each of the other races listed, 
selecting the adjectives you think are de- 
seriptive of these races. Then check the 
ten most characteristic. 


One group of subjects consisted of 
102 Negro college students attending 
Southern University, the state college 
for Negroes in Louisiana. No Fresh- 
men were included in the group. 
Ninety per cent of the college subjects 
were natives of Louisiana; an addi- 
tional five per cent were from Texas 
and Mississippi. 

The second group of subjects con- 
sisted of fifty students enrolled in the 
demonstration high school associated 
with the college. All of these subjects 
were natives of Louisiana. 


RESULTS 


In the Katz and Braly,® and Bay- 
ton* studies the first ten characteris- 
tics assigned to a group were selected 
as the stereotype. In the present 
study it was decided to admit to the 
stereotype any adjective selected by 
as many as twenty-five per cent of the 
subjects. This was done when it was 
found that taking the first ten char- 
acteristics eliminated many that were 
held by considerable proportions of 
the two groups. The comparisons be- 
tween the 1939 Negro group and the 
subjects in this study will sometimes 
involve lists with a different number 
of items. This seems legitimate since 


31 bid, 
top. cit. 


TABLE I 


STEREOTYPE OF THE NEGRO. AMERICAN HELD 
BY COLLEGE AND HicH ScHooL STUDENTS aT 
SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE STUDENTS (N = 102) 























Trait Per Cent 
Ee ilaree ns 
2. Vere relaeer:. 
8. Superstitious —............... 78 
ee ee oy 
S Vessmlevitins 5 69 
6. Loud 52 
7. Happs-ge-licks: —___.. 44 
Be RR ant eee aes 36 
9 Faithfal epee ee FEI eS 33 
10. Imitative wichita ta tacae: <a 
1l. Progressive re | 
Ret ee ——ow 
13. Loyal Sete See 
14. Ambitious - 2 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS (N = 50) 
Trait Per Cent 
We Reena ocean 80% 
2. Musical -...... 75 
3. Sanerstitions..._.__. 62 
4. Loud - 54 
5. AIADIGIOUED <3 sci 50 
6. Pleasure-loving . 45 
t: Sateen: 41 
Se. AGREE co ees eee ae 
9; Progressive: —.. 
« Carckne Se 
Hh... Consteduis, 2 eee 37 
12. Very religious: — OF 
13. Happy-go-lucky : Eo 3 
14, Héteat —_...... ee | 
15. Peace-loving 25 
16. 2: 


Sportsmanlike 25 








in every instance the lowest items in 
the former group involves percent- 
ages less than our present criterion of 
twenty-five per cent. 

Negro American.—The stereotypes 
of the Negro American are given in 
Table I. The following is the core of 
the stereotype which is found in our 
present subjects, other Negro college 
students® and white college students :® 


musical happy-go-lucky 
very religious ioud 
superstitious 

5Tbid. 

Sop. cit. 
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The characteristics assigned by 
white college students, but not found 
in the stereotypes as given by Negro 
subjects are: 


‘ignorant slovenly 
stupid physically dirty 
naive ostentatious 


In contrast, all Negro groups se- 
lected progressive and ambitious. 
These items were not given by the 
white subjects. 

The stereotypes of all Negro groups 
are quite similar. Only two adjectives 
given by the 1939 Negro college sub- 
jectt are not included in the first ten 
adjectives assigned by the present 
Negro college subj These are 
progressive and intelligent. However, 
progressive is eleventh in the South- 
ern University stereotype. Intelligent 
is not found in the latter stereotype. 
The following items are common to 
the stereotypes of the two Negro col- 
lege groups: 


musical lazy 

very religious faithful 
superstitious imitative 
happy-go-lucky progressive 
loud 


White American.—The stereotypes 
of the white American are given in 
Table II. The elements of the stereo- 
type common to all groups (white 
college students, both groups of Ne- 
gro college students, and Negro high 
school students) are seen in the fol- 
lowing items: 

industrious 
progressive 
sportsmanlike 


Adjectives assigned by white col- 
lege students as being characteristic 





TABLE II 


STEREOTYPE OF THE WHITE AMERICAN AS 
Hetp By Ne@ro CoLLEGp AND HicH SCHOOL 
StupEenTs AT SOUTHERN UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE STUDENTS (N = 102) 





Trait Per Cent 

1, Pleasuroe-loving ———— 55% 
ee SS eee en 
BR a ee 
Os ee 49 
5. (as pd capetacinsseriian 47 
i ee 
Sr RN no ot 34 
&.. Spertemaniike ....._........... 33 
0: ‘Bonlusticated, __._.___..._....... 30 
10. Industrious —___.... eeeeneeres 30 
Cg. ESE ear, 
12. Tradition- loving SIE EINE 26 

HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS (N = 50) 

Trait Per Cent 

OC rn Be, 
2. Pleasure- loving oes ee ae 
3. Sportsmanlike _. See 
eS |, ees enee 37 
ght: 7 2 SiS Set Nee se eee eee 33 
Cee 2 a ee 
(El |, (een, 
| a er a: 
ONG OOS een: 
10; Ajert: ee 
11. Quick- tempered - pidcsiccelconce) ae 
12. Sophisticated -.... eee . 25 
1c: Speers: 





of white Americans but not found in 
the Negro groups are: 
aggressive 
straight-forward 
The items common to all Negro 
groups but not given by white college 
subjects are: 
conceited 
sophisticated 
The following adjectives are com- 
mon to both Negro college groups: 


intelligent sportsmanlike 
industrious sophisticated 
progressive conceited 
ambitious 


The 1939 group of Negro college 
students assigned scientifically-mind- 
ed, peace-loving, and neat but these 
are not found in the present Negro 
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college subjects. The adjectives listed 
by the latter group which were not 
found in the stereotype of the 1939 
Negro college subjects are: 


pleasure-loving cruel 
grasping tradition-loving 
deceitful 


Jews.—The stereotype of Jews is 
given in Table III. The items given 
by all four groups are: 


industrious progressive 
intelligent very religious 
ambitious grasping 


In comparing the two Negro college 
groups the items found only in the 
1939 subjects are deceitful and bril- 


TABLE III 
STEREOTYPES OF THE JEWS AS HELD BY CoL 
LEGE AND HicH SCHOOL STUDENTS AT SOUTH- 
ERN UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE STUDENTS (N = 102) 





Trait Per Cent 

1. Very religious ee, 
2. Grasping  ..... pee ee 
3. Ambitious - Eee tae eae 
4, Conservative at sean ee) ae 
5. Progressive -.... eee Oe 
6. Tradition-loving __.... ae 
7. Loyal to family ties. me 
Bo, ORG ON OC seats. OO 
9. Intelligent - a ois: 
10. Shrewd Se ea | 
De er 
12, Industrious ee ee 
pean eee ee el Og 
ae: Conmteown, |G 
15. Aggressive -...... 25 

HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS (N = 50) 

Trait Per Cent 

1... Very-religions:._.__..__........ 87% 
o:. Peacelovings. ............ 50 
De) MEGA ke ee cr Oe 
4: Conservative +45 
5. Faithful _. PEERS ene 
6. Intelligent ee 
ji Apion —....—$ . oF 
So, Danstttenes BF 
ALO Ee ne ere 
It: Brogressive. 2... 3p 
Le. ree, 
12. Tradition- loving | Ba ae . 29 
Rt CRMC 2 


14. Alert ae oe, ee 


Pa 


liant. The traits found only in the 
present college subjects are: 


conservative sly 
tradition-loving courteous 
peace-loving aggressive 
faithful 


Japanese.—The stereotypes of the 
Japanese are given in Table IV. 
Shrewd was the only item common to 
the four stereotypes. The two Negro 
college groups agree on the following: 


tradition-loving industrious 

ambitious loyal to family ties 

shrewd nationalistic 
TABLE IV 


STEREOTYPE OF JAPANESE AS HELD BY COL- 
LEGE AND Hien ScHoo. StupENtTs AT SOUTH- 
ERN UNIVERSITY 





COLLLEGE STUDENTS (N = 102) 


Trait Per Cent 
1. Sly - py Ne 5 Sete ae 
2. Cruel RS Rh tees nS | 
Sh. Seed ot ee 
4. Revengeful -.........-... che ae 
5. Treacherous a Seoecieatat Gee 
6. Alert oa ie ore ak Se ea 
7. Deceitful as EE 
8. Tradition-loving cio en a 
9. Grasping : ee ae 
105 Tngathiotiee 2. re 
EES. Anabenlene -.8 ee 
12, Avtistie ........... SESS 
13. Persistent —..... Seen 
14. Loyal to family ea 
15. Consesvative —............ 
16. Nationalistie 0... 25 
17. Conceited _.. i 25 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 3 (N = = 50) 
Trait Per Cent 
Sie. : oboe Oa 
2. Cruel --. sce 
3. Revengeful . 50 
4, Conservative 2 sae a 
5. Treacherous Pam ere 5 
6. Grasping SSS 
7. Quick-tempered BELTS 
8. Humorless .-.........- ay ee 
9%. Tradition-loving - Se 
10, Unreliable -....... seg ee 
11. Deeeitful _. rasan a ea 
12. Faithful __. Zi 9 J A ee 
13, ogee... SR 
14. Loyal to secmnasl ties... —— 
15, Shrewd ae dice eee ae 
1G. Peasants Qe ee 
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The 1939 Negro group assigned 
these items not found in the present 
college group: 


pugnacious 
superstitious 


progressive 
intelligent 


The present Negro college subjects 
listed the following items not found 
in the previous Negro college group: 


sly deceitful 
eruel grasping 
revengeful artistic 
treacherous persistent 
alert conceited 


Germans. — Table V contains the 
stereotypes of the Germans. The four 


TABLE V 


STEREOTYPE OF GERMANS AS HELD BY COL- 
LEGE AND HiGH ScHOOL STUDENTS AT SouTH- 
ERN UNIVERSITY 


COLLLEGE STUDENTS (N = 102) 








Trait Per Cent 
A es mune es 76% 
2. Cruel - acs See 
3. Revengeful rae, eee IEEE Nae 58 
eee 
& Alert —.... 46 
MR, 44 
LS | ee ee erteee rte 42 
S,. eeeivions 39 
9. Grasping ATES 
10. Quick- tempered eae 
tee * | 
12. Sly CREA rer cae nals SPE eee 30 
Jo. BEONNVe: 2. 8D 
| ee 
15. Progressive ——_...._......... 28 
16. Artistic —_.... pelatticthpasae gcc oor 27 
iv... ationalistic —........ 25 


HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS (N = 50) 





Trait Per Cent 
1. Cruel ees PORE 
2. Quick- tempered - tae ee 66 
3. Scientifically-minded .......... 62 
4. Revengeful creianeeaieiSalenseanas SA 
UNMIS a 
ees ~. BF 
a UN os coco coca ae 33 
cS ees ene eee ee 33 
10. Industrious 33 
a 
22, Progremive ....................... 99 
eee! 
14. Conceited _. sitihennsnrescobsenehcsaia aN 





groups assign in common the follow- 
ing: scientifically-minded and aggres- 
sive. 

The stereotype which is held by the 
two Negro college groups is: 


scientifically-minded aggressive 


intelligent industrious 
ambitious revengeful 
nationalistic shrewd 
cruel 


The only item listed exclusively by 
the 1939 Negro subjects in comparison 
with the present group is brilliant. 
The latter subjects assigned these 
traits not found in the 1939 stereo- 
type: 


alert sly 
grasping deceitful 
quick-tempered progressive 
treacherous artistic 
DISCUSSION 


Improving the status of the Negro 
rests, in part, upon the internal dy- 
namics of the Negro group.’ One as- 
pect of this problem is the possession 
by the race-members of a high regard 
for the typical members of the race. 
The individuals in the race need to 
have faith that the race as a whole 
possesses, in general, an array of char- 
acteristics which will insure a success- 
ful meeting of its problems. It ap- 
pears that such is not the case in the 
groups of Negro subjects reported in 
this study, for to a considerable ex- 
tent, the stereotype of the Negro held 
by the Negroes is similar to that held 
by whites. 

Certain aspects of the Negro stereo- 
type possessed by whites are absent 
in the Negro’s stereotype of the typi- 


7J. A. Bayton, ‘‘The Psychology of Racial 
Morale,’’ Journal of Negro Education, 11: 
150-153, 1942. 
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cal Negro. This is the ‘‘ignorant- 
physically dirty’’ pattern. In con- 
trast, Negro subjects do assign char- 
acteristics such as progressive and am- 
bitious; traits not given by whites. 
However, the familiar ptattern of the 
‘«musical-religious-superstitious-loud- 
happy’’ Negro is common to both 
races. 

Negroes arrive at their stereotype 
of the Negro in the same manner as 
whites—partly through personal con- 
tact and partly (but mainly) through 
propaganda media. With regard to 
the first source, it is the duty of every 
individual who helps mold Negro per- 
sonalities to see that the actual inci- 
dence of laziness, superstition, happy- 
go-luckiness, and other undesirable 
characteristics is decreased. 

Propaganda media controlled by 
Negroes are too often open to criti- 
cism for contributing to the absence 
of a wholesome Negro stereotype 
among Negroes. For example, car- 
toons in the Negro press invariably 
contribute to the lazy, happy-go-lucky 
stereotype in a manner which many 
Negroes find objectionable in the 
white-controlled press. Furthermore, 
there is evidence that Negro teachers, 
both in formal curriculum materials 
and in informal ways, do not capital- 
ize upon their opportunities to instill 
the necessary high regard for Negro 
potentialities in their pupils. 

It is possible that incorrect empha- 
sis is placed upon Negro achievement 
when this is being stressed. For ex- 
ample, Marian Anderson is often cited 
as an example of the musicality of 
the race rather than for her demon- 
stration of personality qualities which 
have carried her to her present posi- 
tion of eminence. 


The defeatist character of most of 
the literature by Negroes about Ne- 
groes has been cited. White youth 
reads a heroic type of literature—a 
literature which stresses the ability 
of whites to overcome obstacles and 
frustrations. Negro youth seem to be 
in great need of an inspirational type 
of literature. Negro novelists have a 
great contribution to make in telling 
the stories of Negroes who have 
risen above the difficulties imposed 
upon them—the stories of the people 
who must be more typical of the race 
than those who have broken under 
the strain. 

The Negro’s stereotype of the white 
American is similar, in many respects, 
to that held by whites. The common 
pattern is that of the ‘‘intelligent-in- 
dustrious-sportsmanlike-sophisticate. ’’ 
It is important, however, to note the 
occurrence of certain items, given by 
the subjects in the present study 
which did not appear in the Negroes 
studied in Virginia in 1939. We find 
a pattern in the stereotype given to 
characteristics such as ‘‘grasping-de- 
ceitful-cruel-quick-tempered.’’ The 
presence of these elements in the Ne- 
gro’s stereotype of the white Ameri- 
can indicates an attitudinal pattern 
which is not conducive to bettering 
interracial relations. Just as there is 
much in the attitudes of whites to- 
ward Negroes that must be changed, 
there is an aspect of the Negro’s atti- 
tude toward whites which must be 
changed, also. Whites should bend 
every effort to see that the actual 
demonstration of these undesirable 
characteristics in their own race is 
considerably lessened, On the other 


8],, Hughes, ‘‘The Need for Heroes,’’ 
Crisis, Je 1941. 
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hand, Negroes need to come to an 
awareness that the a prior: placing of 
all whites into one mold is just as un- 
warranted as the same behavior by 
whites toward all Negroes. The ideal 
is the appraisal of each individual on 
the basis of demonstrated qualities. 

The stereotype of the Jews contains 
a few items which suggest a trace of 
negativism toward Jews in the pres- 
ent subjects. However, the general 
picture is that of the ‘‘religious-intel- 
ligent-progressive’’ individual. Infor- 
mal discussions with many of the sub- 
jects in the present study indicate 
that anti-Semitism is not as high in 
these ‘‘deep south’’ Negroes as in Ne- 
groes from Northern metropolitan 
areas.” 

During the past war there was con- 
cern in some quarters that Negroes 
would tend to side with the Japanese 
because of a feeling of non-white 
group kinship. The stereotype of the 
Japanese as given in the present study 
should allay all such fears. This 
stereotype is a definite reflection of 
the current national stereotype of the 
Japanese. We can see the result of 
the headlines and the movies in this 
picture of the ‘‘sly-cruel-revengeful- 
treacherous’’ Japanese. It is evident 
that the Negro is responding to the 
Japanese in terms of his national 
group membership. 

A similar type of national group 
response is seen in the stereotype of 
the Germans. This stereotype is not 
as devastating as that of the Japanese 
(a phenomenon which might be ob- 
served in a national study). The pat- 
tern is a mixture of items such as 





9K. Clark, ‘‘Candor about Negro-Jewish 
Relations.’’ Commentary, 4: 8-14, 1946. 





eruel and revengeful with those of in- 
telligent, scientifically-minded, and 
industrious. 

On comparing the racio-national 
stereotypes of the Negro high school 
and college subjects in this study one 
is impressed by the great similarity 
which exists. Some interesting dif- 
ferences do appear, however. The 
stereotype of the Negro as held by 
high school subjects contains more 
‘‘good’’ items than is true in the case 
of the college subjects. In the high 
school subjects’ stereotype of the 
white American cruel occurs with the 
greatest frequency. In the college 
group the leading items are favorable 
characteristics. With respect to the 
stereotype of the Jews a negative item 

grasping) its second in the college 
group, whereas nearly all of the high 
school characterization is a wholesome 
one. 


CoNCLUSIONS 


1. The stereotype of the typical 
Negro as held by Negroes is not in- 
dicative of a high degree of intra- 
group morale. 

2. The ‘‘deep south’’ Negro’s ste- 
reotype of white Americans reveals a 
sub-pattern of distrust and suspicion. 

3. Deep-seated anti-Semitism is not 
revealed in the ‘‘deep south’’ Negro’s 
stereotype of the Jews. 

4, The Negro’s stereotype of the 
Japanese and the Germans indicates 
attitudes developed in terms of na- 
tional group membership rather than 
in terms of racial group membership. 

5. There is great similarity in the 
racio-national stereotypes held by 
‘‘deep south’’ Negro college and 
high school students. 
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What About Human Equality? 


W. Harpin HvuaHEs 


In countless ways, men are unequal. 
White people are no exception to the 
general rule. They are tall and short, 
intelligent and idiotic, cultured and 
uncultured, saintly and sinful. With 
respect to every measurable charac- 
teristic, they cover the entire scale. 
Some Caucasians there are whose con- 
tributions to the betterment of the 
world will be remembered and handed 
down for ages to come; while others 
will be remembered, if they are 
thought of at all, for their hindrances 
to human progress. 

Other peoples — black, brown, and 
yellow — are correspondingly dis- 
similar among themselves. No race is 
homogeneous; no race can be rightly 
stereotyped. The principle of individ- 
ual differences, in short, applies to 
every people on the globe. The differ- 
ence between the noblest and the 
meanest in any race is as great, in all 
probability, as the corresponding dif- 
ference within any other race. In the 
words of the late Dr. Franz Boas, au- 
thority in anthropology, ‘‘If we were 
to select the most intelligent, imagina- 
tive, energetic, and emotionally stable 
third of mankind, all races would be 
represented.’’ Likewise, if we were to 
select the least intelligent, the least 
energetic, and the least emotionally 
stable third of mankind, all races 
would be represented. And the scien- 
tifie probabilities are that the middle 
third, so selected, would include peo- 
ple of all races. 

The principle of diversity in unity 
is everywhere in evidence. Individual 
differences we should expect to find; 
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but these differences appear in a sci- 
entifically predictable manner, The 
biologists, about a hundred years ago, 
were the first to discover the principle 
by which measurable characteristics 
of a given species can be accurately 
estimated and charted. By applica- 
tion of this principle, it has become 
possible—when the greatest and the 
smallest measures of a trait are 
known—to calculate the distribution 
of all members of the species and to 
chart them accordingly. 


EXCEPTIONAL INDIVIDUALS 


Of course, Booker T. Washington, 
George Washington Carver, Marian 
Anderson, and many other American 
Negroes who have achieved world re- 
nown are rightly thought of as excep- 
tional. Benjamin Franklin, Thomas 
Edison, John Dewey, and all other 
major contributors to the world’s cul- 
ture and civilization are also in the 
exceptional class. Few there are in 
any generation or time who qualify 
for world-wide honors. Superior in- 
born capacities coupled with appro- 
priate opportunities are essential to 
outstanding achievement. Sometimes, 
however, superior capacities trans- 
form what seem to be ordinary op- 
portunities into the extraordinary. 
Individuals who bring about such 
transformation and accomplishment 
are equally to be honored whatever 
the color of their skins—honored, not 
because of any mystic duty of any- 
one to accord honor; but, rather, be- 
cause honoring when not restricted 
by ignorance, prejudice, and selfish- 
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ness, is the normal and appropriate 
reaction of men to those who have 
contributed to the common welfare. 

Fortunately, society is not wholly 
dependent on its outstanding geniuses 
for its maintenance and progress; for, 
on a scale of human capacity, just 
below the level of the genius, are the 
near-geniuses only slightly less gifted 
by nature. And just below these on 
the scale of innate, human capacity, 
are others in larger numbers, who are 
superior but not quite as superior as 
the near-geniuses and geniuses. And 
still farther down the scale, about a 
point midway between the two ex- 
tremes, is the average man, the ‘‘com- 
mon man’’ as we are wont to call him, 
whose importance must not be over- 
looked or underestimated. Truly, the 
common man plays an essentital réle 
in every society. Since he outnum- 
bers all others combined, it is within 
his power either to conserve or to de- 
stroy the social heritage. Without his 
cooperation, human progress is im- 
possible, How important that his cul- 
tural and educational status be raised 
to the highest possible degree! In 
fact, society cannot neglect with im- 
punity any of its members however 
lowly they may be. 


DIFFERENCES ARE CONTINUOUS 


The statistical account of human, 
innate capacities given above will be 
recognized by the reader as applying 
to the ‘‘normal curve of distribution’’ 
of measurable traits and characteris- 
tics. Add the other half of the curve, 
terminating at the lowest end of the 
scale, and the distribution curve is 
complete. We may not be able, with 
the present instruments of measure- 
ment, to determine the finer degrees 
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of innate intelligence between the two 
extremes; but we may scientifically 
assume, from the principle already 
determined, that all degrees of innate 
capacity exist between the extremes 
of idiocy and genius; and that if mil- 
lions of representative individuals of 
any major race of mankind were lo- 
eated on the scale according to the in- 
nate potentialities of each, the total 
distribution would match the com- 
parative distribution indicated above. 

Now from this it logically follows 
that two races, each possessing some 
individuals of the highest as well as 
the lowest measure of capacity, would 
distribute on the innate-capacity 
scale in similar fashion. The curve 
of distributed capacities of the one 
could be superimposed upon the curve 
of the other; and the approximate 
agreement of the two would be indica- 
tive of group equality with respect to 
the capacities measured. This kind of 
equality in no sense implies equality 
of individuals within either group 
compared. 

Although our methods for measur- 
ing intelligence are somewhat inade- 
quate, we still are able to recognize 
genius very well. When young Ernest 
Wilkins, a Negro student at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, made Phi Beta 
Kappa at sixteen years of age and re- 
ceived the Ph.D. degree in Mathe- 
matics before he was nineteen, his 
professors were sure that they had 
discovered a genius. What ordinary 
mind, at that immature age, would be 
able to make a contribution to the sum 
total of mathematical knowledge! 
Geniuses in other fields of human en- 
deavor are discovered in like fash- 
ion. In science, invention, literature, 
music, and art, many names of Amer- 
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ican Negroes have become interna- 
tionally known. The biographies of 
these contributors to our culture and 
civilization would fill volumes of most 
interesting reading. 


Common Factors 


But why elaborate the individual 
differences of men—differences that 
are as much in evidence in one race 
as in another? Are not the common 
aspects of human nature and of so- 
ciety as important as the variables? 
The common needs, the common val- 
ues, the common goals—these are the 
equalities most significant for our 
discussion. Everywhere, the common 
factors are unmistakable. Bone for 
bone, muscle for muscle, nerve for 
nerve, and sense organ for sense or- 
gan, the races are so similar as to be 
classified as a single biological species. 


The same physiological principles 
apply to all. 
Likewise, common psychological 


factors need to be taken into account 
in any scientific analysis of human 
conduct and relationship. Every- 
where and in all time, men strive 
however blindly for the realization of 
certain human values. Whether hap- 
piness is the universal goal, as some 
insist, or whether it is the natural ac- 
companiment and by-product of the 
good life; happiness is, nevertheless, 
a universal goal. In its absence, men 
do strange things. Or, may we say, 
in the doing of ‘‘strange’’ and im- 
proper things there is unhappiness. 
Furthermore, neither happiness nor 
unhappiness can be racially segre- 
gated. The ‘‘greatest happiness prin. 
ciple’? implies not only the greatest 
happiness to the greatest number ; but, 
at the same time, the least of unhap- 


piness to the smallest number. Un- 
happiness anywhere in the world- 
wide society has its unhappy effects 
elsewhere. No majority, however nu- 
merous and physically powerful, can 
possibly insure its own continuous 
happiness by restricting the happiness 
of others. The Golden Rule, recog- 
nized by the greatest ethical thinkers 
in all time and incorporated into the 
sacred literatures of the world re- 
ligions, has become a social necessity 
on an ever increasing scale. 


FREEDOM AND SECURITY 


An essential condition of happiness 
is freedom. From earliest infancy, 
men respond unhappily to arbitrary, 
unnecessary, and especially to inequi- 
table limitations of freedom. Neces- 
sary limitations are in a different 
category, but they must be recognized 
as equitable. There is no greater 
source of unhappiness in the family, 
in the community, in the nation, and 
in the family of nations throughout 
the world than the feeling on the part 
of some members that they are being 
discriminated against. Discrimina- 
tions are always violations of human 
freedom. So generally recognized is 
the need for freedom that peoples in 
all times have been willing, at almost 
any cost, to contend for its realiza- 
tion. To fight for freedom is consid- 
ered the supreme right of every 
people. 

Correspondingly universal is the 
common need for security. If happi- 
ness is to be realized in any consider- 
able degree, freedom and security 
must go hand in hand. Unlimited 
freedom would inevitably lead to in- 
security, while absolute security, even 
if it were attainable, would invalidate 
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the very conditions under which prog- 
ress and happiness are attainable. 
Too much security would have the ef- 
fect of destroying human incentive 
and of perpetuating a static society. 
Naturally and normally, however, 
there will always be _ insecurities 
enough without the artificial creation 
of more. Men need to be secure in 
their physical lives and in the eco- 
nomic possibilities for sustaining 
them. They need, furthermore, to be 
secure in the common rights to ‘‘lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness’’ 
guaranteed, at least on paper, by the 
supreme law of the land. Like happi- 
ness and freedom, security cannot be 
segregated. There can be no sharp 
line of demarcation between those 
who are secure and those who are 
insecure. A state of insecurity any- 
where endangers security everywhere. 
An illustration of this principle on a 
global scale may be seen in the condi- 
tions and events preceding the World 
Wars. Insecurities multiplied and 
spread to every nook and corner of 
the world. 


SociaAL IDENTIFICATION 


No less important is the need for 
social identification. Beginning in 
early childhood, the normal individ- 
ual develops a feeling of ‘‘ we-ness,’’ 
a ‘‘consciousness of kind,’’ and an 
awareness of oneness with his primary 
group. These early experiences, simi- 
lar as they are throughout the world, 
account in large measure for the com- 





mon ethical ideals of mankind. The 
in-group characteristics—mutual aid, 
fair dealing, truthfulness, sympathy, 
loyalty, justice, and the like—become 
the ethical bases for all religions. 
Only in a society in which there is 
mutual identification of its members 
with the whole can there be a full 
realization of these ideals. Mutual 
understanding and a true ‘‘conscious- 
ness of kind,’’ in the words of Gid- 
dings, ‘‘make group life possible, 
create loyalty, ability to stand to- 
gether, to fight pestilences and fam- 
ine, to build up the industries of the 
world, in short, to build up civiliza- 
tion.’’ And no nation, we may add, 
is at all prepared to identify itself 
with the family of nations before it 
has reduced to a minimum the arti- 
ficial obstacles to mutual identification 
at home. 

America needs today, as never be- 
fore, the wholesome and full contri- 
bution of all her people. Equality, not 
of achievement as measured materially 
but of opportunity, is a basic prin- 
ciple of democracy. We do not ex- 
pect the musically untalented to be- 
come composers nor persons of low 
mentality to become scientists and 
statesmen; but we do feel the justice 
of allowing the possessors of good ca- 
pacities anywhere, at whatever level, 
the fullest opportunity to develop 
them into their own peculiar best. 
Only the ignorant, the prejudiced, 
and the shortsightedly selfish delib- 
erately block the legitimate accom- 
plishments of their fellows. 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 


Book REvIEws 


Color Blind* 


Within the past few years a great 
many books have been written about 
the Negro and the problems he con- 
fronts in the United States. With few 
exceptions most of these books have 
been by scholars and teachers whose 
interest and knowledge were great. 
Yet the very fact that the writers 
were so fully prepared to deal with 
their subject meant that many of these 
books, though undoubtedly excellent, 
and extremely scientific, were too 
‘“theavy’’ and too long for the average 
reader. Not everybody interested in 
the Negro problem (either white or 
Negro) is prepared to, or has an in- 
terest in, wading through hundreds 
of pages of good but tiring material 
about the Negro. The scholarly works 
have their value and their place; but 
there is a place—and a large one— 
for the type of witty, short, but fully 
informative type of book that Mar- 
garet Halsey published recently, Color 
Blind. 

Color Blind is an intelligent discus- 
sion of the problems of segregation, 
discrimination, and prejudice, as they 
affect the Negro. The author, a white 
woman, writes in simple, straightfor- 
ward, clean cut style that any per- 
son from fifteen to fifty can both un- 
derstand and enjoy. Since race prob- 
lems affect all people, it is important 
that there be some books, at least, that 
all people can read and apply to the 
problems of their partiteular com- 
munity. Color Blind is such a book 
because it has facts—but facts tem- 
pered with humor, understanding, tol- 
erance, and good sense. 

Miss Halsey’s book is the result of 
her experiences with a canteen set up 
in New York during the war. It was 
probably a canteen not unlike dozens 
of others except for the very firm and 





“Margaret Halsey, Color Blind. New 
York; Simon and Schuster, 1946. Pp. 160. 
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very steadily maintained policy of 
NO DISCRIMINATION. The canteen 
made the policy in the beginning and 
stuck to it throughout its career. 
White soldiers, sailors, and marines 
were to be accorded not one courtesy 
nor favor more than was accorded to 
all the Negro servicemen who came to 
the canteen. Hostesses, when inter- 
viewed, were asked immediately 
whether or not they could follow the 
policy to the letter. According to the 
author, only ten girls out of several 
thousand interviewed refused to work 
at the canteen because of its ‘‘no- 
discrimination’’ policy, The fact that 
thousands of young, attractive Ameri- 
can girls, many of whom were South- 
ern, had the honesty and intelligence 
to recognize that first, democracy is a 
living, active principle; and second, 
that colored boys willing to sacrifice 
themselves for the American cause 
merited the same considerations that 
any of the boys did, is one of great 
significance. Though there were, nat- 
urally, many problems that arose out 
of the canteen’s liberal policy, no 
problem was ever bigger than the 
girls’ conviction that, no two ways 
about it, a fighter is a fighter, and if 
bullets can’t discriminate why should 
recreational agencies? 

Although the book is mainly about 
the Canteen, and Canteen experiences, 
it serves as a background for the au- 
thor’s analysis of the hows and whys 
of Jim Crowism, and the hows and 
whys of how to improve the whole 
problem. For example, she says: ‘‘ Im- 
provement is not a matter of a few 
people having a great deal of cour- 
age; it is a matter of a great many 
people having just a little courage.’’ 
That is plain common sense from both 
sides of the question. We don’t need 
heroes as much as we need many little 
people in many communities, big and 
little, who are willing to make a little 
regular effort to be understanding, 
patient, and Christian. 
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The author also takes a common 
sense view on the prejudice that white 
people cling to. For example, she 
shoos away the old bogey ‘‘all Negroes 
smell offensive,’’ and says flatly that 
what people get is not the odor of Ne- 
groes but the odor of poverty. ‘‘Per- 
sons of any color who live in ill ven- 
tilated houses, who cannot afford to 
send their clothes to the cleaner, and 
who eat the unbalanced diet of the 
very poor, are likely to have an 
aroma,’’ writes the author. Since Ne- 
groes constitute a large proportion of 
the economically underprivileged, they 
run the greatest risk of offense. But 
this is an economic rather than a ra- 
cial difficulty. Similarly, Miss Halsey 
detals with the ‘‘red_herrings’’ of in- 
termarriage, Negro conduct, and ra- 
cial self-consciousness. She is frank 
to perceive (and understand) some of 
the Negroes’ shortcomings. In all in- 
stances, however, the author shows an 
honest desire to explain why Negroes 
and whites act as they do, and how 
their differences can be reconciled. 

Two particularly good chapters, 
‘‘The Solid South and the Frozen 
North’’ and ‘‘The Care and Feeding 
of Bigots’’ are, though simply writ- 
ten, as sound a piece of good thinking 
as one would wish. 

Books are no longer a luxury but a 
must not for the few but for the 
many, And in an age which is as mo- 
mentous as any in history, Negroes, in 
their effort to improve and solidify 
their position in the United States and 
in the world at large, owe themselves 
the privilege of becoming acquainted 
with the speakers and writers who un- 
derstand and support the cause of 
freedom. Thus, in an effort to become 
familiar with our own friends, we 
must read, digest, and try to put into 
practice some of the ideas set forth. 
Get Color Blind; read it; lend it; dis- 
cuss it; and above all, let it do some- 
thing for you and your community. 


MARGARET JUST WORMLEY 
Instructor in English 
Howard Unversity 


The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters* 


The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters by Brailsford R, Brazeai is a 
scholarly but fascinating account of a 
neglected aspect of Negro history. Al- 
though this study was undertaken ac- 
cording to the author to ‘‘present the 
problems of the pullman porters to 
the American public as well as to 
qualify for a doctorate at Columbia 
University,’’ the study, in the re- 
viewer’s opinion, is also significant be- 
cause it brings out how one group of 
Negroes, against almost insurmount- 
able odds, selected the trade union ap- 
proach as a means of solving their 
problems. And this was done at a 
time when the social and intellectual 
climate of the Negro community ad- 
hered to the thinking that ‘‘common 
sense aligned the Negro with capital 
although logic may have aligned him 
with labor.’’ Moreover, the white 
railroad employees were anti-Negro 
and the Pullman Company was anti- 
union. 

In spite of these factors the porters 
under the leadership of A. Philip Ran- 
dolph, Frank Crosswaith, Ashley L. 
Totten, Milton P. Webster and others, 
proceeded in their plan of unioniza- 
tion. 

The first half of the book describes 
the efforts of the Brotherhood to or- 
ganize, to secure union recognition 
from the Pullman Company, and to 
affiliate with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 

Chapter IV, entitled ‘‘Techniques 
of Opposition and Survival,* is 
‘‘must reading’’ for all persons in- 
terested in minority group strategy 
and taeties. In this chapter Brazeal 
describes how the porters met the op- 
position of the Pullman Company, the 
Negro community, the members with- 
in their own ranks and the white em- 
ployees. It is significant to note 
‘*that the Brotherhood capitalized on 


*Brailsford R. Brazeal, The Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1946. Pp. 272. 
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religion and racialism’’ in ther ef- 
forts to cope efiectively with this 
opposition 

The Brotherhood, in order to se- 
cure from the Pullman Company 
better wages, better hours, better 
working conditions and union rec- 
ognition had to resort to political 
action rather than economic action as 
a means of obtaining their objectives. 
The leadership of the group realized 
that their organization was too weak 
to fight it out with the Pullman Com- 
pany by strikes. Although a strike 
vote was taken which was approved 
overwhelmingly by the porters, it was 
really only a gesture in order to ac- 
eelerate government intervention. 
However, it was not until passage of 
the Railroad Labor Act, as amended 
in 1934, which provided that the serv- 
ices of the National Mediation Board 
may be invoked by either disputant 
in a controversy over jurisdiction and 
representation claims, that the Broth- 
erhood was able to conclude their fight 
successfully for recognition by the 
Pullman Company. This part of the 
book would have been improved if the 
author had analyzed more thoroughly 
the reasons for, the provision of, and 
the administration of the various 
Railroad Labor Acts. This would have 
enabled the readers to understand and 
appreciate better the problem of the 
Brotherhood and their strategy in 
utilizing the boards created by these 
laws. 

Although the Brotherhood of Sleep- 
ing Car Porters was successful in se- 
curing affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor, and this struggle 
is well described by Brazeal, many 
people are of the opinion that be- 
eause of the racial policies of many 
A F of L unions the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters would improve 
their status if they withdrew and be- 
came a part of the CIO. 

The second half of the book is de- 
voted to the activities of the Brother- 
hood after they had proved their right 
to survival. The following topics are 
discussed : 


I. Brotherhood’s Relations with 
American Federation of Labor. 

IT. Brotherhood Delegates at 
American Federation of Labor 
Conventions, 

{II. Government of the Brother- 
hood. 

IV. Contractual Relations Between 
Pullman and its Porters. 

V. Wage Payments to Pullman 

Porters. 

VI. Spearhead Activities of the 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters. 

Although one senses the influence 
of A. Philip Randolph’s strong per- 
sonality throughout the entire book, 
the author does a skillful job in mak- 
ing this a history of the Brotherhood 
of Sleeping Car Porters rather than a 
biographical sketch of its outstanding 
leader. _ 

The entire book, although a doctor’s 
dissertation, is written in a style that 
should appeal not only to students of 
race and industrial relations, but to 
the general public as well. 

Tuomas E. Posey, 


West Virginia State College 


Negro Labor* 


Realistically, in this book appro- 
priately entitled Negro Labor: A Na- 
tional Problem, Dr. Weaver analyzed 
factors which have resulted in the 
estrangement of Negro and white la- 
borers in the United States. He also 
diseussed areas of cooperation and 
techniques used in having Negro and 
white workers reduce their inhibitions 
while breaking away from our stereo- 
type racial pattern of employment 
during the war. It is revealed that 
absorption of Negro workers in war 
industries was partly delayed because 
they had not been trained in appre- 
ciable numbers for an accelerated 
technological employment. Prominent 
among the barriers were the lack of 
technical training in high schools for 


*Robert C. Weaver, Negro Labor: A Na- 
tional Problem. New York: Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1946. Pp. 341. 
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Negroes in the South, opposition of 
labor unions to this training, discrep- 
ancies in expenditure of federal funds 
for training Negroes as compared to 
whites, and relative lack of opportu- 
nity for Negroes in skilled jobs. 

Dr. Weaver’s competent descrip- 
tion and analysis of methods used to 
integrate Negroes in a number of 
basic war industries and his treat- 
ment of the facets of opposition by 
workers, employers and even agencies 
of the federal government are suffi- 
cient to make this book significant in 
the area of labor economics. The au- 
thor’s approach was not theoretical 
but was based upon actual experience 
resulting from his official relations 
with governmental agencies respon- 
sible for the integration of Negroes 
in war related industries. 

With employment gains of the Ne- 
gro coming as a concomitant of war 
the author logically turned to tech- 
niques which he felt would help Ne- 
groes retain some of their gains in the 
post-war era. Cooperation which was 
often sporadic in certain areas be- 
tween the Labor Division of the Office 
of Production Management and its 
successor the War Manpower Com- 
mission and the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee in pressuring em- 
ployers and recalcitrant labor unions 
to permit inclusion and up-grading of 
Negro employees indicated how the 
federal government could and actual- 
ly did serve as a factor in widening 
employment opportunities for Ne- 
groes. Conversely, it was pointed out 
how some employers and unions suc- 
cessfully resisted racial employment 
integration. Myriad details are woven 
together in presenting the pattern of 
employment of Negroes as the exigen- 
cies of war made demand for labor 
more imperative. 

Frustrations of management are re- 
corded as it attempted to break occu- 
pational stereotypes or recoiled from 
governmental pressure designed to en- 
large racial employment. Many em- 
ployers who were willing to break 
with traditional occupational patterns 


were often prohibited by the hostility 
of labor and the public. Often em- 
ployers colluded with color clause 
labor unions to defeat non-discrimi- 
natory policies of employment. Occa- 
sionally labor unions interceded in 
behalf of Negro workers, Such cross- 
currents frequently engulfed the Ne- 
gro worker and beat heavily upon his 
morale. 

Dr. Weaver of course envisaged the 
retrenchment which would follow the 
end of the war and realized that ‘‘col- 
ored minority groups’’ would suffer 
more than other groups. He advocated 
governmental participation in a pro- 
gram to create and maintain full em- 
ployment. Full employment timed to 
absorb the economic shocks of recon- 
version would keep the Negro worker 
from reverting to a racially limited 
occupational status which largely 
characterized his employment before 
World War II. Recent political 
changes seemingly have shifted the 
ideological political base which was 
likely to foster full employment and 
it is now problematical if subsequent 
reconversion efforts will violate con- 
ventional economic concepts and in- 
terests. 

BralusrorD R. BRAZEAL, 
Chairman, Department 
of Economics, 
Morehouse College 


“What a Great Boy Am I!’’* 


From pulpit to soap box the dis- 
tance is or should be considerable; 
not so the Reverend Mr. Powell, 
however, who has spanned the gap to 
grace the soap box (perhaps) but to 
add little glory to the pulpit. One 
reader at least holds this opinion after 
wading through the Congressman’s 
‘*TInterpretative History of the Rise 
of the Black Common Man”’ (the sub- 
title given to the book Marching 
Blacks referred to on the book cover 
as a ‘‘Dynamiec Program by a Negro 


*Adam Clayton Powell, Jr., Marching 
Blacks. New York: The Dial Press, 1945. 
Pp. 218. 
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Leader.’’) Mr. Powell is credited fur- 
ther, on the jacket, with being ‘‘one 
of the most influential Negro leaders 
in the country,’’ and, it is added, 
‘*what he has to say about the Negro 
problem is of utmost importance.’’ All 
of which is very true. It is regrettable, 
however, that his method of saying 
his piece is so lacking in the dignity 
and good taste which one somehow ex- 
pects to see displayed by a man of 
God and a chosen leader of his people. 

There is nothing new in the book. 
All of it has been said many times 
over in the myriad volumes that have 
been written on the race problem, the 
‘‘New Negro,’’ the emergence of the 
‘black masses,’’ and the march along 
‘‘the glory road’’ to the new freedom. 
From the number of sources quoted 
(and at length) it is evident that Mr. 
Powell has read them all. And eer- 
tainly he has made abundant use of 
recent book and song titles in his run- 
ning comment on the black man’s 
progress in America, from his state 
of enslavement in 1526 to his state 
of aggressive citizenship at the pres- 
ent time. We read over and over again 
how ‘‘the blacks’’ are marching up 
‘freedom road’’ led by the spirit of 
‘*God’s Angry Man’’ (John Brown) ; 
how the ‘‘new Negro’’ and the new 
white man, living in ‘‘One World”’ 
and working together are seeing to it 
that there’s a ‘‘New World A’Com- 
ing’’; how the labor movement has 
united ‘‘The Common Man,’’ the 
masses of both races all over Amer- 
ica, even ‘‘Deep in the Heart of 
Texas,’’ ete., ete., ete.! Clichés, mis- 
statments, exaggerations abound. 

He takes great pains to show how 
completely at odds the light-skinned 
Negroes and the dark ones were (and 
still are), from slavery days to the 
present ; how ‘‘during all the years of 
Negro development no great Negro 
leader had risen from the ranks of the 
house Negro (light skinned caste).’’ 
(Mr. Powell holds to the theory that 
the slave caste system which separated 
the house slave from the field hand 
was responsible for the slow prog- 


ress the race made after the end of 
the Civil War.) He emphasizes the 
disunity among Negroes which, until 
recently, kept the race divided. Then, 
he says, came ‘‘The People’s Man,’’ 
the champion of the masses, the up- 
per-class mulatto, who, free of snob- 
bishness and hatred of the ‘‘blacks,’’ 
succeeded, almost singly, in unifying 
Negroes of all classes, in Harlem and 
all over America, in the past decade! 
By his own admission he makes us 
know that it is Adam Clayton Powell, 
Jr., in person, the new dynamic lead- 
er, the ‘‘radical and fighter’’ who has 
done this thing! He is a modest (1) 
young man who believes sincerely that 
‘‘Harlem is what it is today, mainly 
because the Abyssinian Baptist (his) 
Church is the Church that dares the 
impossible and succeeds’’ (under his 
leadership!). Nor has the influence 
of his newspaper, The People’s Voice, 
which he ‘‘founded with the help of 
Charles Buchanan, Manager of the 
Savoy Ball Room,’’ been minimized. 
The preacher-politician has a variety 
of interests. When he writes in such 
vein one is compelled to make com- 
parisons with the little fellow im 
Mother Goose who 


«¢, , . stuck in his thumb, 
Pulled out a plum, 
And said, What a great boy am I!’’ 


No one will disagree with the fun- 
damental thesis set forth by Con- 
gressman Powell. All Negroes want 
freedom; they want also their full 
civic rights, and desire and intend to 
do their utmost as citizens to build 
together a ‘‘Brave New World,”’ 
based on the mutual trust and co- 
operation of masses with classes, of 
all races, without regard to creed, 
color, or national background. 

Does anyone disagree with this 
critic’s thesis that, if we must rush 
into print, we must let our books be 
well written, let our facts be well 
grounded, and let dignity and good 
taste combine with distinctive literary 
expression? And by all the gods of 
rhetoric, if we must make pertinent 
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the points we develop, let the facts 
stand alone without the injected shout 
such as this one which appears sev- 
eral times in the body of the book and 
which ends it: ‘‘Glory Hallelujah!’’ 
(with all letters in full caps!). 


EstHer Pore, SHaw, 
Teacher, Francis Junior 
High School, 
Washington, D. C. 


Education and the Schools* 


For three decades Porter Sargent’s 
annual edition of the Handbook of 
Private Schools has been the standard 
if not the only source of dependable 
information on the private schools. 
During most of the period, the Hand- 
book has carried an introductory es- 
say setting out and interpreting wider 
educational movements particularly 
as they have expressed the increasing 
struggle to control the school system 
and to use it as an instrument for eco- 
nomic, social, and political indoc- 
trination rather than as means for the 
education of youth. The Continuing 
Battle is the introductory essay of the 
29th edition of the Handbook. 

Following the pattern of previous 
essays, the author has set out, largely 
by quotations from the current educa- 
tional writing, the arguments of the 
military, economic, and other interest 
groups who would have American ed- 
ucation follow the path set by the 
Germans, the Italians, and the Japa- 
nese and, also, the position and the 
arguments of those who prefer dif- 
ferent ends and seek other means. The 
essay is an amazing exhibit of sense 
and nonsense, intelligence and stupid- 
ity, incisive statements and ponder- 
ous platitudes, democracy and fas- 
cism, and other contrasts in educa- 
tional and social philosophy. From 
the point of view of honesty and in- 


*Porter Sargent, The Continuing Battle 
for the Control of the Mind of Youth. (Re- 
printed from the 29th edition of A Hand- 
book of Private Schools.) Boston: Porter 
Sargent, 1945. Pp. 160. 


sight, The Continuing Struggle is the 
best educational volume of the year. 

Education is the process of initiat- 
ing the children and youth into the 
culture in order that they may lead 
personally satisfying lives and funce- 
tion to the continuous improvement 
of the social order. As a practical pro- 
cedure it transmits the useful cus- 
toms, knowledge, work skills, and 
other aspects of reality and discards 
the old practices and beliefs of proved 
disutility. In the simpler societies 
and at the lower levels of all socie- 
ties, the process is realistic, informal, 
and largely incidental; it comes for 
the most part from observation, imi- 
tation, and participation in the life 
activities of the group. Ata more ad- 
vanced stage special provisions are 
made for a body of vocational and 
technical teaching to supplement the 
easual learning process. The trans- 
mission of knowledge and skill is sys- 
tematized in the teaching of science 
and the dependent arts and technolo- 
gies. This body of knowledge—science 
and the methods of discovery—and 
its utilization is all that goes to make 
what we are pleased to call civiliza- 
tion; it is what distinguishes the mod- 
ern from the medieval world. 

But the schools are only incidental- 
ly concerned with education; tradi- 
tionally and currently they are inter- 
ested in formal and moral training, in 
learning and indoctrination. This 
teaching, traditionally in the hands of 
the conservative and wise old men, is 
intended to indoctrinate the rising 
generation in the philosophy under- 
lying the status quo and to assure 
their implicit loyalty to the interests 
of the group controlling the schools 
and the social order. It is designed 
to make good men—men who hold the 
biases and can be depended upon to 
work in the interests of the ruling 
group. If the church controls the 
system, good men are those who 
blindly support the institution and its 
beneficiaries ; if the state controls edu- 
cation, good men are those who loy- 
ally support the politicians and the 
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existing political order. In the pres- 
ent the church, the state, the military, 
and the plutocracy are chief among 
the pressure groups that struggle to 
control the educational system in or- 
der that they may shape the minds of 
youth into conformity with a given 
system. 

Much of the educational content at 
the secondary and middle levels is in 
the nature of social ritual. Ostensibly, 
the so-called humanities are ‘‘liberal- 
izing,’’ they are chiefly interested in 
ornamental and esoteric lore of pres- 
tige rather than of utilitarian value. 
As such they are relatively innocu- 
ous and innocent forms of diversion. 
But this form of learning effectively 
isolates the students from contact 
with science and scientific modes of 
thought; if the teaching is well done 
the mental development of the stu- 
dent is arrested at the romantic and 
adolescent level. He never becomes 
mentally mature but he does acquire 
a body of lore and bias that gives him 
a sense of superiority over other men. 
In the present the humanitarian schol- 
ars are engaged in a strenuous de- 
fense of their type of study. In some 
part they sincerely believe in the 
‘‘disciplinary value’’ of mastering 
some seements of the ancient lore. In 
some part they feel that their security 
is menaced by the growth of interest 
in genuine knowledge; unfitted by 
training and mental set for any so- 
cially useful occupation, they struggle 
to perpetuate a medieval type of 
learning in order to retain their 
means of livelihood. To pension and 
retire the medievalists from the school 
system would bring in a decade more 
advance than has been made in the 
past hundred years. 

Within the school system there are 
both institutional and personal fac- 
tors that hinder or prevent the edu- 
cational process from operating in the 
interests of the people and the cul- 
ture. The school, as every institution, 
resists change; the physical plant, the 
accumulated equipment, the legal or- 
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ganization, and other relatively stable 
elements of the impersonal structure 
operate to keep the institution chron- 
ically behind the needs of a changing 
society. 

The institutional functionaries, 
with rare exceptions, resist any mod- 
ernization of the system of instruc- 
tion under their control. They were 
selected as safe men, as men who. 
could be depended upon to conserve 
the traditional values and suppress- 
innovations. Their sinecures would be 
put in jeopardy by any deviation 
from the pattern they were appointed 
to maintain, They fight for their own 
status and they fight to perpetuate 
the system of values in which they 
were indoctrinated. 


The means of control within the 
system are well known and well 
standardized. The typical adminis- 
trators, from choice or at the behest 
of donors or boards of control, per- 
secute and attempt to discredit intel- 
ligent and independent scholars; they 
favor and advance the conformists 
and the mediocrities and the pimps 
who seek to rise in the hierarchy. 
They favor the old and safe subjects 
and the innocuous bodies of subject- 
matter; they have little place and 
slender funds for teaching or research 
in controversial areas of vital human 
concern. 


Some of these items, among scores 
of others, Mr. Sargent briefly and lu- 
eidly presents. Each item he docu- 
ments by quotations from the propo- 
nents and the antagonists. And he 
identifies the personalities and the 
pressure groups seeking to make the 
school a tool for indoctrination rather 
than a means for education and en- 
lightenment. He makes it abundantly 
clear that the military, the church, 
and other pressure groups and inter- 
ests, seeking to control education to 
their ends, are ruthless and continu- 
ous in their operation. He also makes 
it crystal clear that the battle to save 
the mind of youth from indoctrina- 
tion by powerful and selfish forces 
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can be won by the people only by 
equally strenuous and continuous ef- 
forts. 


E. B. Reuter, 
Fisk University 
March 31, 1946 


El Engano de las Razas* 


This book would seem to be the 
erowning literary and scientific work 
of Dr. Fernando Ortiz’s long career; 
for with it he culls all those flowers 
of wisdom which were matured by his 
other writings of narrower scope. 
Other publications by Dr. Ortiz may 
have been addressed to particular au- 
diences; but El Engajio de las Razas 
(the myth of race), is addressed to 
humanity in general. It is a power- 
ful indictment of the racial preju- 
dices and the class bigotry which af- 
flict modern society. At the same 
time it is one of the finest expressions 
of a tremendously eloquent writer. 
Dr. Ortiz exhibits an acuity of 
thought developed through long legal 
training and experience and he lit- 
erally arraigns racial and social prej- 
udices and hurls against them all the 
weight of a mighty erudition firmly 
reinforced by an exhaustive docu- 
mentation. 

Even the subtlest phases of racial 
proscription or of caste distinction 
based on race fail to escape the search- 
ing analysis and exposure brought to 
bear by Dr. Ortiz upon the insolence 
of racism. He adduces abundant 
proof that the doctrines employed by 
raciologists have been and are shaped 
to selfish ends and by this very fact 
are usually a tissue of falsification 
and misrepresentation. They are the 
conscientious despoilers of Holy Writ; 
while they answer history with fiction 
and science with charlatanry out of 
the active fear and greed of their 
hearts. 

Racism, according to Dr. Ortiz, is 
an ancient form of propaganda that 


*Fernando Ortiz, Hl Engano de las Razas. 
La Habana Cuba, 1945. Pp. 428. 


one must fight with fact and with law. 
The racist can be defeated on grounds 
of scientific truth as surely as on the 
battlefield. Dr. Ortiz has lived and 
travelled in many lands. He is one 
of the most widely read men of his 
time, He reads the hearts of men 
with the clarity of the sage. This 
background has taught him that no 
answer to the long history and far- 
flung customs of race prejudice would 
be adequate which did not treat that 
factor conceived by raciologists to be 
biologically hierarchical, that is, the 
physical constitution of mankind. 

After a devastatingly critical re- 
view of the hoary concepts of race as- 
sociated throughout the ages with the 
mal-practices of aggressive conquest, 
rapine, and slavery perpetrated by 
one national group against another, 
Dr. Ortiz passes to a consideration of 
scientific concepts of race. On this 
ground he finds the anthropologists 
and zoologists deeply at variance in 
most cases or apparently influenced 
by the desire to put forward claims of 
superiority for the race or national 
group of which they conceive them- 
selves to be representative. Through 
the methods of comparative analysis 
the traditional and many of the par- 
ticular ‘‘signs’’ of race seem to dis- 
solve or shift their meanings; so that 
what one believed to be characteristic 
of the group is seen to be only a sec- 
ondary or indeed a tertiary trait. 
Conversely, particular traits upon in- 
vestigation may acquire a universal 
or generalized status. Significantly 
enough, Dr. Ortiz finally commits 
himself to agreement with the defini- 
tion of race advanced by Hooton of 
Harvard of which the following is a 
free translation : 


Race is a great division of humanity, 
whose members, even when individually va- 
ried, are characterized by a certain com- 
bination of morphological features deriving 
from their common ancestry. 


In the light of this definition Dr. 
Ortiz asks the significant question, 
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‘‘Are there then pure races? And if 
there are, does their purity imply 
superiority ?’’ 

Through the mazes of scientific and 
pseudo-scientific inquiry and result 
Dr. Ortiz threads his way to emerge 
with the conclusion and inescapable 
conviction that there exists neither 
somatic nor psycho-somatie evidence 
of a pure race anywhere on this earth. 
All attempts to classify mankind ac- 
cording to absolute racial type break 
down upon rigid examination of the 
evidence. There is no such thing as 
integral consistency or invariation of 
type such as is claimed by the schools 
of racial ‘‘purists.’’ On the contrary, 
scientific investigation has shown 
again that race is a social concept 
which is sometimes used with a fair 
degree of objectivity but for the most 
part is used by one part of humanity 
to stigmatize another part. Nature, 
it has been shown, does not create 
race, only individuals. With Boas, 
Hooton, Ashley Montagu, Malinow- 
ski and others, Dr. Ortiz concludes 
that there are no human races; that 
the term race is merely a conventional 
word originally employed for the con- 
venience of conceptually setting 
apart large groups of humanity from 
one another and subsequently encum- 
bered with a thick crust of prejudices 
and misconceptions which must be re- 
moved through the surgery of com- 
mon sense, 

The truth is always welcome to 
those who realize how omnipresently 
dangerous is falsehood. However, one 
could wish that this book had ap- 
peared in the days directly preceding 
the recent World War, and that it 
had been translated and circulated 
among those who were charged with 
the preparation of our troops for the 
struggle. This book clearly presents 
the issues underlying the age-old 
struggles of various national groups. 
It shows that in the majority of cases 
these struggles were launched upon 
claims of racial destiny if not of ra- 
cial superiority. Not only was the 
Third Reich suffering from this bar- 


barie misconstruction of power, but so 
was a large segment of the armed 
forces of the United States. Moreover, 
an unnumbered portion of the popu- 
lation of the U.S.A. does still suffer 
from that aberrant notion. To them 
and to all racists Dr. Ortiz issues the 
following warning: 


. .. It is certain that from these racist 
theories of the superiority of the leucoder- 
mis over the melanodermis arise the politics 
of leucocracy. But it is no less certain that 
the leucocratic theories of Gobineau and his 
followers, even though directed against the 
blacks and the yellow peoples, return like a 
boomerang against the whites themselves, 
among whom absurd misunderstandings, 
ferocious hatreds and destructive wara break 
OWE... 2 6 


The reviewer dares hope that this 
monumental study of deceptive theo- 
ries of race will soon be translated 
into English and will find its way into 
the hands of racists as well as into 
the hands of those who condemn their 
doctrines and their criminal attempts 
to obstruct the peaceful ways of 
society. 

JAMES A, PoRTER, 
Associate Professor of Art 
Howard University 


Poems of the Average Man* 


With the recent publication of 
Rhymes of the Times, third in the se- 
ries of three volumes of poems, Dr. J. 
Farley Ragland has enhanced what 
had already developed into a growing 
reputation in the field of creative lit- 
erature, for in addition to his work as 
columnist for a Negro weekly and his 
contribution in 1940 of the theme 
song to the National Negro Exposi- 
tion, he is the author of ‘‘Lyrics of 
Laughter’’ and ‘‘The Home Town 
Scrap Book.’’ Dedicated to Joe Louis, 
Rhymes of the Times is a book of 
lyric verse—songs of praise and of * 
hate, of love and of laughter. In the 


*J. Farley Ragland, Rhymes of the Times. 
New York: Wendell Malliett and Co. 1946, 
Pp. 110. 
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author’s preface we are told that: ‘‘T 
have found lyric stimulation in the 
silvery chimes of church bells on the 
Sabbath morning; in the warm con- 
soling clasp of the hand of a friend; 
in the innocent smile of a stranger,— 
and in those frequent reminders of 
the errors in our democracy. ’’ 

{Implicit in the volume as a whole, 
it seems to me, is the author’s convie- 
tion that at least a certain segment of 
our poetry might well speak the sen- 
timents and interpret the everyday 
happenings of the average man-in- 
the-street, all too frequently over- 
looked as material for poetry. A con- 
siderable portion of Group V is con- 
cerned with folk stuff, ‘‘A Courtship 
in the Country,’’ ‘‘New Pappa’’ and 
‘*Ev’ry Monnin’ Fer Mammy’’ re- 
producing something of the atmos- 
phere, if not the refinement, produced 
by Dunbar’s lines. Dr. Ragland’s 
artistry in the handling of folk mate- 
rials is perhaps best revealed by his 
semi-humorous poem ‘‘Committee on 
Arrangements,’’ illustrative of what 
happens when the ‘‘lodge brethren,’’ 
some with ‘‘the difference’’ in their 
hip pockets, differ over money mat- 
ters. 

The reader will find serious poems 
too. ‘‘Marriage,’’ for example, as- 
sures us that when kindred souls 
merge one into the other the result is 
a ‘‘romance never ending,’’ and in 
his ‘‘Ode to Truth’s Immortality,”’ 
the poet, musing over the question of 
the ages, concludes that 


I—I shall never die— 
I—shall live on! 

My winging soul shall fly 
Home to the sun. 


Of the five groups which make up 
the volume, Group II, I would say, is 
the most searching. The poems here 
attempt a definition of a situation 
everywhere characterized by para- 
doxes, a situation in which the black 
man, back from the wars, must still 
view through a keyhole the America 
hes defended with his blood. Both 
‘*Episode’’ and ‘‘Ethics’’ recall the 
treatment accorded the Negro soldier 
below the Mason and Dixon line. 
Hope, however, for a new earth and 
a new heaven, is readily deduced from 
“*A Plea for Equality’’: 


This is America the free— 

The land of Freedom’s morning 
But there must be for people like me 
A fuller Freedom dawning. 


However, in Group V, Dr. Ragland 
reverses the medal and exposes the 
humor and occasionally the naiveté 
that stems from the the emphasis 
upon social distance in the South— 
concealed love, ‘‘passing,’’ the ways 
of white folk. 

Anyone who fails to take Rhymes 
of the Times for what it is rather than 
what it is not, will find items not to 
his liking. First and last, Dr. Rag- 
land, a busy pharmacist, has set out 
to weave into poetry the thoughts and 
deeds of the average man with whom 
he comess into contact daily; in this 
attempt, he has succeeded admirably. 
It is small wonder that he has often 
been referred to, humorously of 
course, as the Sepia Edgar Guest. 


JoHN W. PARKER, 
State Teachers College 
Fayetteville, N. C. 
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NoTEs FROM RECENT Books 


(Marion Thompson Wright) 


Cultural Groups and Areas 


Individuals and groups desiring to 
cast more light on the cultures. and 
contributions of our many national 
and racial peoples have made avail- 
able. several books and pamphlets on 
their particular fields of interests. 
Several of these pertain to Africa 
and her inhabitants. 

Portrait of a Boy in Africa is a 
short autobiographical account of the 
life of Mbonu Ojike, the author of 
My Africa. This portrayal of life in 
the Ibo State in Nigeria, Africa adds 
to our understanding of the culture 
of this continent. The biographical 
development demonstrates the ability 
of Africans to achieve in the academic 
fields when the opportunity to do is 
given. 

Dana M. Albaugh? in Kongo Kin- 
tuadi tells a story of the experiences 
of Northern Baptists on the Congo 
area. This author depicts the barriers 
to African unity; the potentialities 
and achievements of the natives; and 
the possibilities of Africa’s future if 
Christians will accept the challenge 
to provide the necessary assistance. 

Mrs. Paul Robeson’ calls attention 
to the need of an understanding and 
appreciation of the importance of Af- 
rica in the world picture. After de- 
scribing the many achievements of 
the natives, she hastens to remind us 
that ‘‘there is frightful, ruthless ex- 
ploitation, segregation, discrimination, 
oppression.’’ The examples, she says, 
‘‘are the exceptions to show what the 
African can do, has done, against ter- 
rific odds.’’ 


1Mbonu Ojike, Portrait of a Boy in Af- 
rica. New York: East and West Association. 
Pp. 36. 

2Dana M. Albaugh, Kongo Kintuadi. 
New York: Department of Missionary Edu- 
cation, Baptist Board of Education and 
Publication. Pp. 41. 

3Mrs. Paul Robeson, What Do the. Peoples 
of Africa Want? New. York:. Council on 
African Affairs. Pp. 23. 


In South Africa ‘‘the two million 
Europeans do not even permit the 
eight million Africans to live in the 
cities and towns. The majority of the 
African people are confined by law to 
Native Reserves. . . . These Reserves 
are mostly barren areas far removed 
from the towns and cities, and all are 
undeveloped and without any im- 
provements whatsoever.’? Wages 
range from $1.50 to $14.00 per month. 
Out of these, the Africans must pay 
Poll Tax, Hut Tax, Dog Tax and 
$5.50 for a bag of corn for which the 
European pays $1.25 as food for his 
cattle. 

But there are portents of improved 
living conditions as the better edu- 
cated Africans succeed in enlisting 
the cooperation of the more enlight- 
ened Europeans to secure the decent 
food, housing, education and self gov- 
ernment that is wanted by all respect- 
able people. France is pointing the 
way for other non African nations to 
follow. 

African Challenge* purports to re- 
late the story of the British in Tropi- 
cal Africa. There are fascinating ac- 
counts of the exploits of the pioneer 
explorers of the Dark Continent; of 
the humane policy of the British to- 
ward the African colonials; of her 
fight to extirpate the slave trade; of 
the efforts to improve the living con- 
ditions of the natives and to assist 
them in becoming sustaining, self 
governing citizens; of the financial 
contributions of British tax payers to 
the realization of this goal; of the 
building up of a fund from native 
taxes and the like to be used in the 
improvement of the living standards; 
and of efforts to bring about free 
trade. 

British capital has provided mod- 
ern transportation and communica- 
tion systems and made for other 

4British Information Services, African 
Challenge. New York. Pp. 64. 








capital improvements. Their policy 
of Indirect Rule enables the natives to 
take on increasing responsibilities in 
the management of their own affairs. 

This bright picture of Britain’s role 
in Africa along with the statement 
concerning ‘‘the prevailing distaste in 
Britain for imperial expansion”’ 
makes us wonder if this pamphlet is 
dealing with Disraeli’s or Church- 
ill’s Britain, or the Britain whose in- 
habitants oceupy the Union of South 
Africa under the influence of Gen- 
eral Smuts or the Africans whose 
wretched living conditions caused by 
exploitation, land expropriations, ig- 
norance, poverty, and discrimination 
have caused Logan, DuBois, Robeson 
and Yergan so much concern. 

Esther Popel Shaw’ in her Personal 
Adventures in face Relations pre- 
sents a provocative description of per- 
sonal experiences with the racial 
pattern of social living in the United 
States. Her serious discussion of 
prejudice itself; the danger of any 
chain in which there is a weak link; 
the desires of Negroes to be accepted 
as human beings with equal opportu- 
nities to share the good things of 
life; the truism that no child is born 
prejudiced combined with the subtle 
scintillating humor of a Phi Beta 
Kappa woman who has been easily 
mistaken for white makes for thought- 
ful consideration of the race relations 
picture in our country. 

‘No child,’’ says the author, ‘‘is 
born prejudiced. What he becomes, 
how he develops is the responsibility 
of the adults around him, who shape 
and mold his life by the attitudes and 
examples they reveal in his presence.’’ 

Much has been written about the 
problems of the Jewish and Negro 
minorities in the United States. Dr. 
Kenneth Clark® in ‘‘Candor About 
Negro-Jewish Relations’’ comes to 


5Esther Popel Shaw, Personal Adventures 
in Race Relations. New York: The Woman’s 
Press, Pp. 24. 

6Kenneth B. Clark, ‘‘Candor About Ne- 
gro-Jewish Relations.’’ Commentary, Vol. 1, 
No. 4, February, 1946. Pp. 8-14. 
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grips with the complex aspects of the 
many facets of relationships between 
these two minority groups. With bit- 
ing frankness, he discusses the preju- 
dices of the two groups toward each 
other. Through penetrating analysis 
he posits the antagonisms existing in 
Negro-Jewish relations against the 
basic psychological functions that 
suport anti-Negro and anti-Jewish at- 
titudes in these groups. 

Dr. Clark recommends that these 
problems ‘‘be approached within a 
framework of objectivity and real- 
ism,’’ and that these groups pool 
‘their efforts with all other enlight- 
ened human beings working to rid so- 
ciety of the virus-like affliction which 
is one man’s hatred of other men.”’ 

Milton J. Goell’ uses poetry as a 
medium for expressing the emotions 
activated by the Negro’s fight for 
democratic rights. Bitterness, despair, 
resentment, faith and hope are de- 
picted in his lines. Eleanor Roosevelt 
called particular attention to ‘‘a great 
truth which we would do well to think 
about’’ in the verse: 


I thought the wall that is my skin 
Kept me from going out. 

I did not think, I did not know, 
It kept mankind from coming in. 


For those who want to find sources 
of additional materials on the Negro 
for instructional purposes, the revised 
edition of Sources of Instructional 
Matertals on Negroes® will be helpful. 

Flame of China® is a moving dra- 
matic presentation of the age-old his- 
tory of China. The author hopes ‘‘that 
those who see or read this pageant 
will gain a deeper understanding of 
China’s astonishing history.’’ In an 
era when understanding of all nations 
is so sorely needed, this play, which 
can be used by schools, can well serve 


TMilton J. Goell, The Wall That Is My 
Skin. New York: Wendell Malliet and Com- 
pany, 1945. Pp. 41. 

8Ambrose Caliver, Sources of Instructional 
Materials on Negroes. Washington: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1946. Pp. 23. 

®Jo Duvall, Flame of China. New York: 
United Chinat Relief. Pp. 84. 
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to combine ‘‘facts’’ and emotitonal ex- 
pression. 

Persons or groups sincerely inter- 
ested in learning about southern con- 
ditions will find The Rural South’ a 
ready source reference. The one page 
illustrated summaries grouped under 
ten topical headings in themselves 
provide scintillating word pictures of 
rural life in the South. 

In the March issue of the New 
South, Rupert Vance,!! outstanding 
authority on the southern region, un- 
der the title ‘‘Wanted: The South’s 
Future for the Nation,’’ assesses the 
economic, educational and human re- 
sources of this area; points out trends 
and makes suggestions for improved 
living conditions. Vance shows the 
interrelations of the welfare of the na- 
tion and the region with the necessity 
for the handling of some of the prob- 
lems on a national scale where they 
ean not be adequately taken care of 
locally. The major interest of the 
author was succinctly stated thus: 
Wanted—the nation’s future for the South: 


Or, to put it another way 
Wanted—The South’s future for the Nation. 


In an effort ‘‘to develop justice, 
amity, understanding, and coopera- 
tion’? among all religious groups in 
the United States, the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews 
through Everett R. Clinchy has at- 
tempted to show how through social 
change, economics, politics, education, 
and religion, we can set up the objec- 
tives that point toward a better world 
in which to live.!* 

For those who wish information on 
the part the United States proposes 
to play in the international arena, the 
State Department has provided an 


10H, C. Brearley and Marian Tippit, The 
Rural South. Nashville: George Peabody 
College for Teachers. Pp. 86. 

11Rupert Vance, Wanted: ‘‘The South’s 
Future for the Nation.’’ New South, Vol. 
1, No. 3, March 1946. Pp. 5-30. 

12Rverett R. Clinchy, The World We 
Want to Live in. New York: National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews. Pp. 98. 


answer in a recent publication titled 
Memorandum on the Postwar Inter. 
national Information Program of the 


United States. 


The Educational Field 


How Children Develop'* embodies 
the summaries of researches on child 
development in addition to the results 
of observations of actual behavior by 
the staff of the University School of 
Ohio State University. Under the 
headings of Health, Security, Achieve- 
ment, and Interests and Apprecia- 
tions, the traits and characteristics 
are succinctly given for the age 
groups: 3-6, 6-9, 9-11, 11-18, 13-14, 
14-16, and 16-18. Those persons who 
have dealings with children in these 
age groups and are interested in de- 
veloping programs based upon the 
needs of children at the different age 
levels will be grateful for this publi- 
cation. 

Educational Services for Young 
Children’ discusses the responsibility 
of America to the individual; the im- 
portance of the first six years in the 
individual’s life and the need of ade- 
quate educational services during 
years 3-6. There follows a survey of 
the present educational services for 
these children; a discussion of nurs- 
ery schools and problems in the finan- 
cial and legislative support for schools 
below the primary grades. The final 
chapter encompasses the factors in- 
volved in community and educational 
planning and interpretation. 

Since child study experts insist that 
the first five or six years of the child’s 
life are crucial in terms of personal- 
ity development, this pamphlet by the 
Educational Policies Commission war- 

13Arthur W. MacMahon, Memorandum on 


the Postwar International Information Pro- 
gram of the United States. The Department 
of State, Publication 2438, Pp. 135. 

14University School, How Children Devei- 
op. Ohio: Ohio State University, 1946. Pp. 
79. 


15Educational Policies Commission, Edu- 
cational Services for Young Children. 
Washington: National Education Associa- 
tion. Pp. 56, 
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rants serious consideration by citizens 
and educators. 

That the term ‘‘Workshop’’ has 
come to have many meanings has 
stimulated Paul Diederich and Wil- 
liam Van Til!® to set forth a summary 
of the principles and practices of the 
Workshop Movement. They invite all 
to develop a true understanding of a 
real workshop as a place where the 
problems to be solved are brought in 
by the students and where democratic 
principles are the rule. It is to be 
understood as not a place where the 
instructor gives his traditional lecture 
course under a new name. In fact 
they challenge those who are sailing 
under false pretenses in their use of 
the term to desist from the practice. 


‘ 


Texts 


For many years the name of Helen 
Adele Whiting has been associated 
with the phrase ‘‘life related enter- 
prise.’’ For equally as long people in 
the educational field have hoped that 
Mrs. Whiting would make available 
in written form the story of her phi- 
losophy of education and her experi- 
ences in the implementation of the 
basic principles underlying her work. 
She has responded to this desire 
through For Human Welfare.1* 

Illustrations, pictures, discussions 
and abstracts of group conferences 
combine to set forth the basic tenets 
underlying an educational program 
designed to promote pupil and com- 
munity growth through curricular ex- 
periences which spring from recog- 
nized needs in social living. The key 
concept in all of this is the term 
‘‘functional.’? Teachers of rural 
schools with limited resources will 
find much that is helpful in this book- 
let. 


Let us hope that Mrs. Whiting will 


16Paul B. Diederich and William Van Til, 
The Workshop. New York: Hinds, Hayden 
and Eldredge, Inc., 1945, Pp. 32. 

17Helen Adele Whiting, For Human Wel- 
fare. Atlanta: Morris College Press, 1945. 
Pp. 63. 


enlarge this publication into a full 
blown text. 

Recent texts in Educational Psy- 
chology bear slight resemblance to 
those of a decade or more ago. One 
of the widest deviations is Mursell’s 
Successful Teaching.*® With almost a 
total absence of the topics that were 
common to the earlier treatises on the 
subject, this book takes its point of 
departure from a discussion of the im- 
portance of ‘‘meaning’’ in successful 
teaching. The development of func- 
tional meaningful experiences rests 
upon six basic major principles: 


1. The learner’s mind must work in the 
right kind of context if he is to learn 
well. 

- He must set up the right kind of 
focus. 

3. The right kind of social relationships 

will help him enormously, 

4. To some extent he must work in his 
own individual way. 

5. Each particular job of learning must 
be a part of a sequence of developing 
power and insight. 

6. The right kind of evaluation is essen- 
tial, for the learner needs to know how 
he is getting along and other people 
need to know it too. 


to 


mil 


Psychology then shows ‘‘us how 
learning must be organized with re- 
spect to each principle if it is to yield 
the best results.’’ The author then 
discusses how these principles work 
out on the job in terms of the follow- 


ing basie philosophy : 


One might put the whole matter like this. 
A teacher should by all means be concerned 
with the pupil as a person, and should deal 
with him so that he develops as a person as 
well and completely as possible. But this is 
not quite all. The pupil in school is not a 
person without any further qualifications and 
specifications. He is a person with a job to 
do, a person who learns. If he is mishan- 
dled as a person he will not learn well. If 


18James L. Mursell, Successful Teaching. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
1946, Pp, 334, 
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he does not learn well he will be to that 
extent frustrated as a person. So the spe- 
cific answer to the question at the head of 
this section is that the teacher must deal 
with the pupil as a person who learns, and 
that his work must be judged by the results 


which come from such dealings. 


Mursell insists that: ‘‘It might be 
better to say that learning should be 
organized in terms of undertakings 
which seem real and compelling to the 
learner, which engage his active pur- 
pose, which confront him with a sig- 
nificant challenge, and which lead to 
deeper and wider insights, more dis- 
criminating attitudes, and more ade- 
quate skills.’’ 


Another provocative statement 
maintains that ‘‘A compelling and 
eonvineing problem, an intelligible 
rather than a routine approach, and 
a solution in terms of insight—that is 
the clearly indicated pattern of suc- 
cessful teaching. A problem so uncon- 
vineing and unreal that it must be 
forced upon the learner either by 
threats or artificial incentives, a treat- 
ment of it by dint of unintelligible 
effort, and an outcome that is merely 
a matter of routine memorization— 
that is the pattern of teaching that 
fails.’’ 

This book is based upon a sound, 
healthy point of view. It presents a 
real challenge to educators. 

For those teachers of civics who are 
in search of text that will assist them 
in developing curricular experiences 
which will be truly dynamically fune- 
tional, an excellent answer will be 
found in one recently released by 
Scott, Foresman and Company. Liv- 
ing In Our Communities! is the best 
text for youths that has come to the 
writer’s attention in many a year. The 
book is interestingly and challenging- 
ly written. It contains splendid visual 
aids in the form of pictures, graphs, 


19Edward Krug and I. James Quillen, 
Living in Our Communities, New York: 
Seott, Foresman and Company, 1946. Pp. 
598, 


cartoons and reproductions of perti- 
nent works of art. Thought provoking 
suggestions for study activities or 
community projects, committee work, 
reading techniques and materials, pre- 
views of experiences to come, correla- 
tions with other fields combine to 
make possible a vitally productive 
course. 

There is one serious omission in 
terms of present world conditions. 
The section on citizenship in com- 
munity, state and nation should, in 
the opinion of the writer, have in- 
eluded a chapter on world citizenship 
or international relationships, 


By all means, examine the book if 
you are a teacher of social studies. 


Research 


Virginia State College in its gradu- 
ate research number of its Gazette 
makes available abstracts of research 
projects of graduate students and 
faculty. Such a publication is a very 
real help in enabling interested per- 
sons to reap the benefits of the scien- 
tific contributions available.2° 
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Current Trends and Events of National Importance 
in Negro Education 


Section A: The Improvement of the Negro College Library 


O. J. BAKER 


ay 1943 A SURVEY WAS MADE OF 
senior colleges for Negroes in 
Texas. The underlying purpose of the 
survey was ‘‘to determine the facts as 
to the type and quality of higher edu- 
ettion for Negroes’’ in the State. To 
this end the factors or facilities essen- 
tial to teaching, to learning, and to 
the discovery of knowledge were in- 
vestigated. The writer was delegated 
the task of examining the library fa- 
cilities in the colleges covered and 
subsequently published his report in 
College and Research Libraries.” 

The study on the libraries revealed 
that: (1) only one library in the 
group had a definite buying program 
in the form of a budget; (2) expendi- 
tures for books and periodicals over 
a selected five-year period were far 
below those made in what is consid- 
ered the ‘‘average’’ college library to 
say nothing of the ‘‘good’’ college 
library; (3) the library staff in each 
case was too small in size to cope eftec- 
tively and efficiently with the tasks to 
be performed; (4) specific and gen- 
eral housing needs were urgent; and 
(5) the book collections discovered 
were, in size and variety, far below 
the number accepted authorities sug- 
gest for colleges of the type and size 
investigated. 

At the time that the report on libra- 
ries was developed there was neither 
time nor space available within which 
to comment at length on the weak- 
nesses disclosed. It is the purpose of 
this paper, therefore, to do just that 
in connection with two of those weak- 
nesses, namely, book collections that 


1Texas. Biracial Commission on Negro 
Education. Committee For Study of Senior 
Colleges for Negroes. The Senior Colleges 
for Negroes in Texas..., p. 11. 
2December, 1943. 
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are too small and staffs inadequate as 
to size. 


Meager Book Collections 


Up through the years much consid- 
eration has been given to the improve- 
ment of libraries as indispensable 
aids to teaching and learning. Those 
concerned most have been professors, 
teachers, and agencies keenly inter- 
ested in the improvement of instruc- 
tion. A book collection of an optimum 
size for a four-year college has been 
the object of much of the interest; 
consequently, many specific sugges- 
tions have been made from time to 
time as to just the correct number of 
books to acquire for a library. 

Thus, at one time, the accrediting 
agencies recommended a minimum col- 
lection of books for a four-year col- 
lege ranging from 8,000 to 12,000 
volumes.* Collections of such sizes, 
however, proved to be inadequate. 
The agencies revised their thinking 
on this point and suggested better 
bases on which to build a suitable book 
collection, namely, what the school’s 
program and teaching method or 
methods will require in books in the 
way of quality as well as quantity.* 
The damage had been done, however, 
and many colleges proceeded to se- 
eure merely the minimum without re- 
gard for their actual needs. It was 
as though some arbiter had demanded 
that only the minimum number of 
books be secured and no more. Many 


3C, H. Milam, Suggestions for Minimum 
College Library Standards. (In A.L.A. Col- 
lege and Reference Library Yearbook, 1930. 
No. 2, p. 90.) 

4Douglas Waples and Others, The Libra- 
ry (The evaluation of higher institutions 
..., Monograph IV.). Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1936. p. 1-3. 
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colleges seem to be affected in this 
way even now. 

The individuals who from time to 
time have suggested sizes of book col- 
lections for four-year college libraries 
have been generous and progressive in 
their estimates all along. Works says 
that a college with not more than 
2.500 students should have from 75,- 
000 to 100,000 volumes in its library.’ 
Kerr recommends 50,000 volumes for 
200 to 500 students and 75,000 for 800 
to 1,000 students. Bishop recom- 
mends a minimum of 50,000 volumes 
for ‘‘sound teaching in a college of 
not over 500 students.’’ This esti- 
mate does not include duplicates.’ As 
a final sample of estimates the writer 
presents one by Miss McCrum. She 
thinks that ‘‘a total of 35,000 essen- 
tial volumes’’ will be adequate as a 
lower minimum ‘‘for curricular read- 
ing, in a four-year college.’’ This col- 
lection is to inelude necessary dupli- 
cates. Miss McCrum considers this ‘‘a 
conservative estimate’’ and _ thinks 
that such a collection will ‘‘constitute 
the bread and butter of a: plain intel- 
lectual diet.’’® 


The reasoning underlying the esti- 
mates suggested by individuals indi- 
eates a definite and necessary trend 
away from the exceedingly small book 
collection as the sole support of teach- 
ing and learning. It argues that the 
exceedingly small book collection can- 
not suffice for ‘‘sound teaching’”’ in 
the four-year liberal arts college, not 
to mention the college with a mul- 
tiple choice curriculum. We are in- 
formed by authorities that among the 


5George A. Works, College and Univer- 
sity Library Problems . . . Chicago: Amer- 
ican Library Association, 1927. p. 12. 

6W. H. Kerr, ‘‘What Makes A College 
Library? Library Journal 51:171-3, F (15) 
1926. 

TWilliam W. Bishop. The Contribution Of 
the Library To College Teaching. Library 
journal, 54:254, Mr 15, 1929, 

8Blanche P. McCrum. An Estimate Of 
Standards For A College Library ... 2nd 
ed. rev.; Lexington: Journalism Laboratory 
Press, 1937. p. 23. 


fundamental reasons for this in- 
creased need for books are the follow- 
ing: (1) the fact that the library has 
been accepted in colleges as the cen- 
ter of instruction; (2) the fact that 
knowledge has been increased and di- 
versified very rapidly; (3) the fact 
that out of the rapid growth and 
diversification of knowledge have 
come many new subject fields for con- 
sideration by the schools; (4) the fact 
that new methods and procedures in 
instruction have been devised to pro- 
mote learning; (5) and the fact that 
printed materials are now multitudi- 
nous.® To know these facts and not act 
upon them is a colossal blunder. 
Knowledge alone is not powerful. It 
is the correct use of knowledge that 
creates power and progress. 

Through the survey mentioned in 
the introductory statement to this pa- 
per it was discovered that each of the 
eight libraries investigated contained 
exceedingly small book collections. 
For instance, it was revealed that the 
eight libraries had, collectively, the 
sum of 102,658 books on their shelves 
—an average of 12,832 books per 
library. Four libraries contained, 
each, between fifteen and nineteen 
thousand books; four contained, 
each, between seven and ten thousand 
books. These figures include dupli- 
cate titles and total quality is not 
known. This seems to be the pattern 
for libraries in colleges for Negroes 
throughout the country. Jackson has 
compiled statistics on Negro college 
libraries covering the years 1932-33/ 
1942-43 which show that for the year 
1942-43 only thirteen libraries out of 
a total of forty-one contained as many 
as twenty thousand volumes—not 


®Robert B. Downs. The Functions Of The 
College Library. (In Proceedings Of The 
Twenty Second Annual Conference Of The 
Presidents Of The Negro Land Grant Col- 
leges, October 24-26, 1944, p. 50-51); Floyd 
W. Reeves and J. D. Russell, ‘‘The Rela- 
tion Of The College Library To Recent 
Movements In Higher Education,’’ Library 
Quarterly 1:57-66, Ja 1931. 
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titles.!° Similar findings are presented 
in the National Survey of Higher 
Education of Negroes." 

In the interest of sound teaching it 
is necessary to repeat that such mea- 
ger book collections cannot support 
instruction adequately. They do not 
contain enough of the basic materials 
in sufficient variety to meet present- 
day demands. It is said, for instance, 
‘that a major in English will require 
an essential collection representing a 
greater number of the best authors in 
every age of each of ten centuries of 
English literature. In many cases 
these authors are to be represented 
‘‘by definitively complete works.’’ In 
addition there must be a supporting 
collection of histories covering the 
general field as well as various pe- 
riods. The best biographies of the 
most important people of each age for 
the ten centuries should be available, 
also. And lastly, but not finally, there 
must be a supporting collection of the 
studies of cultural and social move- 


ments during the ten centuries.!? Few 


Negro colleges have that kind of book 
resources to support their major field 
in English. It is doubtful whether 
many can support even the newest 
subject-matter fields in as thorough a 
fashion. 

The writer hastens to state that it is 
understood that there are serious ar- 
guments in favor of small collections. 
Some of these have. been related by 
Branscomb.'* This meagerness, how- 


10Wallace Van Jackson, comp. ‘‘Statisties 
of Negro College and University Libraries, 
1932-33—1942-43’’ (Mimeographed). 

11, §. Office of Education. General 
Studies Of Colleges For Negroes, p. 95-108 
(National survey of higher education of 
Negroes, V. 2). Washington, D. C.: U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 

12Development Of Library Resources And 
Graduate Work In The Cooperative Univer- 
sity Centers Of The South, p. 43 (Confer- 
ence of deans and librarians, Joint uni- 
versity libraries, Nashville, Tennessee, July 
12-14, 1944). 

13Harvie Branscomb. Teaching With 
Books: A Study Of College Libraries. Chi- 
cago: Association of American Colleges and 
American Library Association, 1940. p. 169- 
75. 


ever, when deliberately designed ex- 
ists to support a specific program of 
instruction such as the ‘‘great books 
of civilization’’ curriculum, for in- 
stance.14 

This brings us to a consideration of 
the number of volumes that may be 
found in the admittedly small college 
library. The A. L. A. Bulletin gives 
the book stock for each of forty-six 
small college libraries in its February, 
1939, issue. The low figure was 15,610 
volumes; the median was represented 
in 63,285 volumes; and the high was 
given as 230,246 volumes. That low 
figure represented the total book stock 
of a Negro institution.* Here, then, 
is further proof that the vast major- 
ity of Negro college libraries are ex- 
tremely inadequate in book holdings. 

The central idea in this argument is 
not that we must have larger book 
collections in our libraries merely for 
quantity purposes or for purposes of 
boasting. The central idea is—it is 
necessary to insist — that an exceed- 
ingly small book collection cannot 
support teaching and learning ade- 
quately. Moreover, there is agree- 
ment in professional circles to the ef- 
fect that there is definite and positive 
relationship between institutional ex- 
cellence and excellence in library 
holdings.!® Greater excellence will be 
found in large book collections than 
in small ones under similar conditions 
of book selection, for the larger col- 
lection will have a greater amount of 
materials of essential value to the stu- 
dents and to the faculty.17 How good 
are our schools? How effective is the 
teaching that takes place in them? 
How well are we equipping our young 
people to claim their share of equality 
of opportunity ? 


14Edward A. Wight and Leon Carnovsky. 
The Library (In Wm. S. Gray and others. 
Reading In General Education: an Ezplora- 
tory Study ... Washington, D. C.: Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1940. p. 426). 
15¢¢§mall College Library General And 
Salary Statisties.’’ A.L.A. Bulletin 33:115. 
16Waples and Others, op. cit., p. 15-17. 
17] bid., p. 19-20. 
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The writer ventures to suggest be- 
low some of the possible effects of our 
library book inadequacies and ine- 
qualities upon teaching and learning 
in our colleges. 


In the first place the institution 
that suffers from an exceedingly small 
book collection will likely make a poor 
contribution to the civilizing process 
through which each individual should 
pass. When an individual is born he is 
not a human being, but an animal no 
matter what his race or color. He 
must be made into a human being else 
he will become a barbarian or a mon- 
ster. Fortunately, society is so or- 
ganized that each individual becomes 
somewhat of a human being in spite 
of himself, He has certain potentiali- 
ties which are developed haphazardly 
or deliberately. Teaching, all types, is 
designed to develop them deliberately, 
with the cooperation of the individual, 
of course. The individual is biologie. 
He must be taught to perform all bio- 
logical functions with suitable fitness 
and in keeping with ethical standards. 
He is economic and must learn to pro- 
duce, earn, save, invest sensibly, and 
spend wisely. He is political and must 
learn to be a good, just, and coopera- 
tive citizen, weighing men and mea- 
sures as these relate themselves to hu- 
man welfare. He is religious and 
should be led to develop a wholesome 
attitude toward the beautitful life, the 
good life—toward God. He is social 
and must be taught to be companion- 
able and to engage in those relation- 
ships which enrich his life, strengthen 
his character, and contribute to the 
development of a charming person- 
ality. He is pleasure-seeking and 
must learn to secure wholesome rec- 
reation through sports, hobbies, the 
arts, reading, and various other me- 
dia. He is intellectual and must be 
encouraged to develop his mind to its 
fullest powers so that he may discover, 
analyze, synthesize, interpret, and 
make use of new truths and principles 


in the interest of the advancement of 
civilization.*® 

Society has set up schools to help 
other agencies turn the individual 
into a human being. To do this the 
school attempts to acquaint the indi- 
vidual with the facts and principles 
of civilization which society consid- 
ers every member of the group should 
possess. It attempts also to persuade 
him to make further explorations into 
the past, the present and the future 
on his own initiative. To this end it 
makes an effort to have him master the 
methods, techniques, and procedures 
necessary to successful exploration. 
Men have found that many books and 
other information media are essential 
to the accomplishment of these tasks. 
When we fail to have them available 
we jeopardize the success of our 
teaching programs. 

In the second place scholarship de- 
velopment may be arrested and fruit- 
ful academic outcome exposed to fail- 
ure. Every academic discipline, in all 
areas, has its body of most accepted 
authorities. These are arranged in 
books treating the discipline so as to 
lead to further readings in the inter- 
est of a well rounded knowledge of 
the subject matter involved. If the 
book resources of the library being 
used by a student are meager the 
chances are that the student will re- 
peatedly fail to find suggested read- 
ings. This type of experience tends to 
discourage whatever desire the stu- 
dent may have to follow bibliographic 
suggestions and thus the development 
of the inquiring mind may be arrested 
in its early stages. 

No one knows definitely what 
course a student’s career may take. If 
he succeeds in completing his college 
work he may decide to enter graduate 
school. Now, if he is accepted in grad- 
uate school the faculty will take it for 
granted that he knows how to use 
books and libraries effectively and 


18Wm. A. Millis and Harriet H. Millis. 
The Teaching Of High school Subjects. New 
York: The Century Co., 1925. p. 344-46. 
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that he knows the basic literature of 
his professed major subject. If he en- 
ters a white graduate school his class- 
mates, having graduated from colleges 
with excellent libraries, will have a 
decided advantage over him. Add to 
this the possible handicap of the 
‘‘race’’ concept and the student may 
develop a serious inferiority complex. 
Many of the writer’s friends who are 
products of Negro colleges have stated 
that they were admitted to candidacy 
for graduation in white graduate 
schools only on probationary terms. 
How much have our inadequate libra- 
ries contributed to this predicament ? 
Is it fair to the race to have a student 
spend the formative years of his aca- 
demic life in an atmosphere of intel- 
lectual poverty and then expect him 
to be original and resourceful in other 
life situations ? 

In the third place teaching, the 
process, may be thwarted, more or 
less, in the absence of adequate library 
materials. We have been conditioned 
to believe that students must be led 
to educate themselves and that skill- 
ful teaching facilitates the process. 
The really successful teacher moti- 
vates learning on the part of the stu- 
dent through the student’s various 
interests, and introduces the student 
to new worthy interests. At the same 
time the teacher leads the student to 
develop mastery of the tools, methods, 
and procedures used in exploration 
and to cultivate the habit of using 
them.?® One of the indispensables in 
this scheme is a growing set of worthy 
interests. Where does the student get 
the interests which the teacher must 
stimulate? In the final analysis the 
Negro student secures his interests 
from the immediate social environ- 
ment. They come from his parents and 
relatives, his preachers and teachers, 
his playmates, his limited vocational 
opportunities, his connections with 
sordid situations, and his very infre- 


19George Coe and Others. Am I Getting 
An Education? Garden City: Doubleday, 
Doran & Company, Inc., 1929. p. 5, 21. 


quent contacts with the ‘‘fringes’’ of 
the best part of American culture. All 
too often his interests come from a 
very restricted, poverty-stricken, and 
uninspiring life situation. The Negro 
student, then, will likely present his 
teacher with a small set of poor in- 
terests. Teaching, a difficult activity 
under the best of circumstances, is 
thus made increasingly more difficult. 

It becomes obvious that if teaching 
for Negro students is to be made more 
profitable we must find some way to 
give them more and richer interests. 
One way to do this is to make many, 
many books available to them. 
Through books they can have access 
to the entire range of rich human in- 
terests from the beginning of recorded 
history to the present. If anyone be- 
lieves such interests would be out- 
moded let him look into the human 
relationships discussed in the Bible. 
Emerson said: ‘‘A man is the whole 
encyclopedia of facts. The creation of 
a thousand forests is in one acorn, 
and Egypt, Greece, Rome, Gaul, Brit- 
ain, America, lie folded already in 
the first man.’’ 

There is no argument here for the 
substitution of actual experience, 
from which interests develop, for 
book experience. Rather, the argu- 
ment is that such experiences and in- 
terests that the student may possess 
should be enriched many _ times 
through reading. No person alive can 
actually go through all the experi- 
ences common to men throughout the 
ages or to those now living. A student 
can learn from a book in an hour what 
it took a scientist a lifetime to dis- 
cover. 

The ability to do sound thinking is 
expected as an outcome of sound 
teaching. But no person can think 
unless he possesses the necessary in- 
formation, facts, principles. An indi- 
cidual cannot think about radar if he 
has no information on it; he cannot 
think economic planning if he has no 
facts on economic planning. Ask a 
student to discuss intelligently, form 
utility, place utility, or time utility 
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and he will fail to do either unless he 
has the requisite ‘‘thought-stuff.”’ 
Colleges should make it possible for 
students to have the required infor- 
mation, facts and principles at hand 
constantly. This should be true not 
only for assigned work but for the 
student’s own non-class interests, for 
no teacher knows when these interests 
will be aroused. 

One more thought may be expanded 
here. Negro students are cut off, more 
or less, from the oases of American 
eulture. Their opportunities for per- 
sonally experiencing the refining, en- 
nobling, and spiritualizing influences 
of the great personalities of the day 
are narrow indeed. Books can help in 
this situation, also. All the world’s 
eulture is available to the Negro stu- 
dent through books. And through 
books he can meet and converse with 
most any rare personality af all times, 
from Adam to Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt. He does not have to go to the 
figurative back door to do so, either. 
And he does not have to take his hat 
in hand and scrape and bow to beg 
for audience. He may go directly to 
him, in a manly way, and stay as long 
as he chooses. He may say: ‘‘ Mr. ‘Fa- 
mous,’ I disagree with you on such 
and such a view. I think thus and so.”’ 

In the fourth place the scholarship 
of the faculty in a college with poor 
library book resources may suffer. If 
it is expected that teachers keep up- 
to-date generally and in their subject 
fields, that they present students with 
new and fresh ideas and interests, that 
they increase their own culture status 
continuously, that they enrich their 
course content through personal and 
periodic explorations and through this 
same process advance the frontiers of 
knowledge, then the book resources for 
these purposes must be made available 
to them. 

In the vast majority of cases the 
requisite book resources do not exist 
for the Negro teacher. The white col- 
lege and university libraries are very 
liberal about interlibrary loan policies 
but this alone cannot solve the prob- 


lem. Microfilm and other similar de- 
vices are helping some, but they are 
not yet general enough in use. Public 
library facilities for Negroes present 
‘‘eross inequalities.’’° And the sal- 
ary status of Negro teachers prevents 
them from building up their own re- 
sources.*! 

For some time there has been mani- 
fested, in library circles, a keen inter- 
est in promoting cooperative schemes 
among libraries whereby the readers 
may receive more adequate book serv- 
ices. Among other features these 
schemes have ealled for cooperative 
use of existing book resources. An im- 
portant principle that must operate 
in such a scheme is that a library 
must have something to contribute, 
something to share. Meager book col- 
lections render Negro libraries well- 
nigh ineligible to participate in such 
schemes, 

In the interest of sound teaching 
and effective learning Negro colleges 
lacking in adequate book resources 
should take steps to acquire them 
without further delay. 


Inadequate Staffs 


It is doubtful whether anyone has 
seen a modern train traveling a route, 
on its accustomed schedule, without 
adequate staff personnel. The train 
services offered to the public must be 
effective, efficient, reliable. In normal 
times they usually are that. During 
the war every loaded bomber that flew 
a mission had its full complement of 
personnel. The bomber had an im- 
portant, necessary, urgent, and dead- 
ly assignment to accomplish. Nothing 
was to interfere with that. To even 
suggest that either of these two mod- 
ern man-made tools be operated with. 
out an adequate staff is unthinkable. 
Yet we persist in trying to render ef- 
fective, efficient, reliable services in 
many of our college libraries without 


20Bliza A. Gleason. The Southern Negro 
And The Public Library ... Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1941. p. 184-87. 

210. S. Office Of Education. op. cit., p. 
29-31. 
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the requisite staff personnel. Their as- 
signment is important, necessary, and 
urgent, too. And in relation to igno- 
rance that assignment is also deadly. 


The study of the Texas libraries 
previously mentioned in this paper 
revealed that the staffs discovered 
were, in each case, too small to per- 
form their library functions adequate- 
ly.* The National Survey of the 
Higher Education of Negroes reveals 
the same fact for many Negro college 
libraries throughout the country. It 
states that ‘‘The staffs at the Negro 
college libraries show a relatively high 
degree of professional training, but 
they are too small in numbers for the 
task.’’ It goes on to present a quoted 
formula for staff sizes which suggests : 
‘5 for the first 500 students, 10 for 
1,000 students, and 4 additional work- 
ers for each additional 500 students.?? 


In a modern library the tasks to be 
performed are quite numerous and 
rarely does the average administrator 
have a true conception of the many 
minds and hands required to perform 
them. We often hear some philosophi- 
eal mind saying ‘‘ The librarian should 

.”’? and it goes on and on naming 
the various scholarly, professional, 
technical, administrative, and clerical 
activities that fall within the scope of 
the librarian’s responsibilities. Sel- 
dom do we hear such people say that 
the librarian and his staff should per- 
form the functions attributed to the 
librarian. It is understood that the 
librarian is responsible for all the 
work of his department, just as the 
president is responsible for the success 
of all the work of the college. Nobody 
expects the president, however, to 
teach the whole outlay of courses 
found in the department of humani- 
ties, social sciences, biological sciences, 
physical sciences, and technical sci- 
ences, The library staff should be large 


*One of these libraries has since increased 
its staff to nearly its full complement for 
on-campus functions. 

22. S. Office Of Education. op. cit., p. 
106. 


enough in numbers to allow for a di- 
vision of labor and for the delegation 
of various responsibilities. When this 
is not the case the purposes of the li- 
brary are defeated. 


The objectives of the college library 
are determined by those of the college 
to which the library belongs and the 
objectives of the college are achieved 
in so far as those of the library are 
achieved. To reach its objectives the 
library has to perform certain func- 
tions. And to stimulate, condition, 
and facilitate these functions it has to 
develop a philosophy of service, and 
establish procedures, routines, tech- 
niques, and devices. Let us look brief- 
ly at some of the functions performed 
by a college library and its staff. 


The college library performs book 
functions. It furnishes books and oth- 
er library materials necessary for the 
adequate support of the curricular de- 
mands. It supplies authoritative 
books, in requisite quantity, to cover 
all fields of knowledge. Materials 
necessary to support and foster re- 
search are supplied by the college 
library whenever that is necessary 
for the faculty as well as the stu- 
dents. The college library fur- 
nishes books and other materials for 
voluntary and recreational reading; 
and it supplies suitable materials 
to support extra-curricular activities 
designed for the benefit of the stu- 
dents.23 This means that activities 
must take place in the library which 
insure that books will be selected, ac- 
quired, processed, equipped, shelved, 
interpreted, distributed, and pre- 
served with speed, efficiency, and ef- 
fectiveness, no matter what the quan- 
tity. This is true of other library ma- 
terials, also. It also means that library 
activities, like those of any other de- 
partment, must be organized into 
service, administrative and other 


23Wm. M. Randall and F. L. D. Goodrich. 
Principles Of College Library Administra- 
tion. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion and University of Chicago Press, 1936. 
p. 76-79. 
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areas to which responsibility is dele- 
gated for their performance. In the 
library such areas are usually set up 
and designated as the circulation, ref- 
erence, serials, order or acquisitions, 
and cataloging and classification de- 
partments. There are some others. All 
require adequate personnel—profes- 
sional, non-professional, and clerical. 

The college library attempts to pro- 
mote intensive use of its resources. It 
may do this through informal instruc- 
tion, formal instruction, publicity of 
various sorts, different types of spe- 
cial services, effective and efficient 
routine services, book talks, and 
through many other ways. 


The librarian must supervise the 
budget, when there is one, and with 
his staff plan and promote the effective 
arrangement, use, and preservation of 
all library equipment and the library 
quarters as well. 

The librarian must stimulate and 
promote the continuous educational 
development of the staff. He must 
constantly seek to provide the staff 
with wholesome working conditions 
and with effective welfare measures. 

The above are on-campus functions. 
The library must promote and main- 
tain off-campus functions, also. It 
maintains wholesome public relations 
through community conferences and 
institutes, workshops, adult education 
programs, school library service, li- 
brary extension service, courses in li- 
brary service for teacher-librarians, 
and through various other media. It 
cooperates with other libraries to pro- 
mote greater use of all library hold- 
ings and to increase library facilities 
already available. 

These are, in broad outline, some 
functions that a college library and 
its staff must perform. If more de- 
tails are necessary, let us look at one 
aspect of the library’s book functions. 
Let us consider serials briefly. To 
avoid giving an involved definition of 
serials let us simply give a definition 
by examples. Serials include such 


publications as magazines, newspa- 


pers, government documents (federal, 
state, local), publications of learned 
and other societies, reports of institu- 
tions, associations, etc., and annuals 
such as directories, yearbooks and al- 
manacs.** 

Now the activities necessary to the 
successful administration of serials 
are many and quite detailed. A broad 
outline of these activities has been 
listed as follows: selecting, placing or- 
der(s), deciding upon duplications, 
setting-up and keeping necessary rec- 
ords, supervising correspondence 
about tardy and missing numbers, 
preparing for use, shelving properly, 
maintaining proper shelving, super- 
vising for correct use, searching else- 
where for back numbers to fill gaps, 
searching for information for readers, 
helping readers to use effectively, list- 
ing and annotating important articles, 
making lists, indexing, selecting and 
classifying clippings, supervising all 
binding activities, mending.*® There 
are others but this list is sufficiently 
detailed to give the layman an idea 
of the work here involved. 

The average college president dis- 
plays little conception of the work in- 
volved in handling serials and the per- 
sonnel required for that work. The 
majority of Negro college libraries 
have no serials librarian. The work 
has to be attempted by some other 
person on the staff who is already 
well-nigh swamped with responsibili- 
ties. Libraries serving other groups 
usually are more amply staffed. Im- 
provements must be made in our li- 
braries if we are to measure-up. ‘‘The 
library staff and the book collection 
should be considered together with re- 
spect to their contributions to the ef- 
ficiency of the library. One supple- 
ments the other, and either loses much 


“4James I. Wyer. Reference Work ... 
Chicago: American Library Association, 
1930. p. 41. 

25J. Harris Gable. Manual Of Serials 
Work. Chicago: American Library Associa- 
tion, 1937. p. 40-41. 
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of its power unless its corollary be 
adequately provided.’’?¢ 

In providing adequate personnel for 
his library the college administrator 
should make a final decision on the 
basis of the conditions affecting his 
library — not what may be found in 
some other library. Too often college 
heads ask each other about their li- 
brary conditions so as to be able to 
copy exactly what is discovered. Many 
factors about any library whose im- 
provement is being considered must 
be examined before a sound decision 
ean be reached. For instance if the 
proper size of a staff is under con- 
sideration it is necessary to determine 
the number of students and other 
readers to be served; the location of 
the reading groups; the size of the 
faculty; the size, variety, and condi- 
tion of the book stock; the rate of 
book additions; the subjects offered ; 
the prevailing method or methods of 
teaching; the number of service days 
per week; the length of each service 
day; the various types of services to 
be attempted; the character of the 
library building or quarters; and, 
other factors.?? 

Moreover, sometimes the college 
head accepts the advice or verdict of 
some other person on the campus 
about library matters when such a 
person has not had the experience 
necessary for a sound judgment. The 
librarian must meet and attempt to 
solve every problem arising from his 
work. He knows the size, shape and 
degree of every issue and his recom- 
mendations concerning it are based on 
his knowledge of and experience with 
the problem. His recommendations 
should be respected above any others. 

Sometime student assistants are 
used to fill places that should be oe- 
cupied by full-time professional and 
non-professional people. This is a mis- 
take. Student assistants are, first of 
all, students. They have an academic 


26Randall and Goodrich, op. cit., p. 105. 
211 bid., p. 135. 


program to carry which is, and it 
should be, their first and dominant in- 
terest. The dominant interest of li- 
brary staff personnel responsible for 
library work should be centered on 
the success of that work. 

There are certain qualifications re- 
quired of people who perform respon- 
sible library services, for instance, in- 
timate knowledge of specific reference 
tools, wide knowledge of the literature 
of some subject field, and ability to 
determine by skilful interview what 
book to suggest to some reader. Stu- 
dents do not have preparation for this 
type of service. 

Often when a student proves to be 
exceptional and the staff is successful 
in teaching him to master some skill 
he leaves the services for some rea- 
son. Most of the time this occurs 
when the staff has learned to lean 
upon him for cooperation. The proc- 
ess of training, then, must start again 
with some other student. Tenure is 
important on a library staff, also. 

Shall the Negro librarian be schol- 
arly and make contributions to the 
advancement of his profession? The 
answer, of course, is yes. He, how- 
ever, the same as any other profes- 
sional, must have working conditions 
which will permit him to be scholarly 
and productive. When the staff is too 
small to support an effective division 
of labor it will be forced to concen- 
trate almost wholly on routine mat- 
ters. Many of these will be chores and 
details that non-professionals and 
even clerical assistants should per- 
form, This condition narrows the con- 
cepts and deadens the spirit. There 
then develops an attitude which 
proves to be destructive to effective 
and efficient services to say nothing 
of scholarship. Contributions to a pro- 
fession are usually made by people 
who have time, the ability, and the 
will to do constructive thinking. A 
library staff swamped with duties to 
perform may have the ability to pro- 
duce, but it is unlikely that it will 
have the will power for it. 
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Unfavorable working conditions us- 
ually force people into other positions 
or occupations. Librarians who have 
long hours, burdensome work assign- 
ments, and no hope in the immediate 
future for relief, look upon the situa- 
tion as highly unfavorable. They soon 
develop the ‘‘this old place’’ and 
‘‘these dumb students’’ attitudes 
rather than the ‘‘our library’’ and 
‘‘may I help you’’ attitudes. Heavy 
staff turnover usually occurs in such 
situations and this state of affairs in- 
terferes seriously with library serv- 
ices. The philosophy of service, the 
general and special procedures, and 
the programs of service, already par- 
tially known to the old employee must 
be taught, from the beginning, to the 
next employee to join the staff. That 
person must also explore the resources 
of the library to become acquainted 
with their content, quality and quan- 
tity. This is a very expensive experi- 
ence and it is repeated too often in 
Negro libraries. 

One other point should be presented 
here for consideration. It is that main- 


taining an exceedingly small staff in 
spite of needs makes it impossible to 
give new and untried people an ‘‘ex- 
perience-period’’ in the library in- 
volved. They must accept responsibil- 
ity for some administrative work with- 
out regard for administrative ability. 
In far too many cases young librarians 
are lacking in the required adminis- 
trative characteristics. Thus library 
services, in far too many libraries, are 
rendered ineffective. 

This discussion is not a complaint, 
it is a plea. It is a plea that we bend 
every effort to provide for Negro 
young people the types of facilities 
and situations they require for proper 
development. They are the people who 
ean bring the race unity, strength, 
prosperity, magnificence, honor—yes, 
even glory. But we must remember 
that their roots are twined deep in the 
things that make them what they are 
and will become. They cannot do these 
things out of inferiority complexes 
rooted in enslaved minds. We must 
supplant the old horizons of learning 
with the new. 


Section B: Rural Education—To the Teachers of Rural America 


ALETHEA H. WASHINGTON 


W HEN THE WINTER ISSUE OF THE 
JOURNAL IS BEING READ, the 
teachers of America will have been on 
their jobs for the first quarter of the 
eurrent school year. Answers will ex- 
ist for many questions that wearied 
us at the opening of school, for in- 
stance: Has teacher-supply caught up 
with teacher-demand? Must many 
schools remain closed for another 
year, and children thereby be de- 
prived of schooling, because a suffi- 
cient number of teachers is not avail- 
able? How well qualified are 1946-47 
teachers? Are the lowered standards 
for teachers, seemingly made neces- 
sary by the exigencies of war, still 
the order of the day, in this the peace- 
period? Is there a genuine interest in 
teaching, as a professional career? Are 


teacher-education programs being re- 
vised and revitalized in terms of post- 
war needs and conditions? 

Recent answers and forecasts are 
for the most part depressing. A ran- 
dom scanning of periodical offerings 
yields such items as: 


1, ‘‘It just doesn’t pay to teach school 
any more,’’ has become quite general 
over the country and is the chief rea- 
son college students give for not tak- 
ing courses in teacher-education. (H. 
G. Holtz, Director of the Placement 
Office, College of Education, University 
of Arkansas.) 

2. ‘*Mounting evidence points to a seri- 
ous shortage of teachers—1946-47.’’ 
(Title of an article in School and So- 
ciety, F 9, 1946.) 
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3. A shortage of teachers predicted for 
the next ten years. (Prediction by 
Lewis W. Williams, University of Illi- 
nois. School and Society, Ja 26, 1946.) 

4, Another explanation of teacher-short- 

age: ‘‘More college women become 
stenographers than teachers. . . . Busi- 
ness is giving increasing recognition to 
the value of education. 
‘‘Not many years ago teaching was the 
chief field open to women college grad- 
uates, but now business offers many 
interesting occupations for women with 
higher education. . . . Teaching is no 
longer the preferred profession for 
women. ...’’ (Release from the Wood 
Office Furniture Institute, Washington, 
Di.) 

5. Benjamin Fine (Educational Editor, 

New York Times) is a little more en- 
couraging. He surveyed 20 typical 
teachers colleges relative to the en- 
rollment of veterans. He found that 
‘‘veterans are not eager to enter the 
teaching profession, especially on the 
elementary and secondary levels,’’ that 
teachers college enrollment has fallen 
off sharply from pre-war levels (indi- 
cating that students, other than veter- 
ans, are finding the teaching profession 
unattractive, especially on the lower 
educational levels.) 
Fine gives examples and figures show- 
ing severe decreases in teachers col- 
leges in the Western states, a more en- 
couraging situation in the East, and a 
most encouraging report from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 
which enrolled in the Spring 1946 Se- 
mester 6,672 students as compared with 
5,948 in 1938-39, and with no fewer 
than 1,600 veterans included. It was 
noted that practically all of these stu- 
dents were on the graduate level, pre- 
paring for administrative and super- 
visory posts and for highly specialized 
work in various fields. ... (May 26, 
1946). 


Fine’s survey is definitely encour- 
aging, but it gives no basis for ease 
concerning the teaching situation on 
the lower levels, in the small rural 
and urban schools. At the close of 


1946 the outlook is not bright. In the 
words of the late W. C. Bagley, ‘‘In- 
creasingly, the problem of making 
teaching a maximally attractive call- 
ing looms large as the profession’s 
Problem Number One.’’ (School and 
Society, Je 1, 1946.) 

Evidence is not lacking that Bag- 
ley’s ‘‘Problem Number One’? is rec- 
ognized by many other educators, and 
that it is being attacked from many 
angles. The 1946 Yearbook of the De- 
partment of Rural Education, and 
projected provisions of the American 
Council on Education will serve to 
illustrate the progressive thinking and 
planning that may lighten the picture. 


Education for Teachers for Rural 
America! 


The 1946 Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education is devoted 
to the education of the rural elemen- 
tary teacher. Howard A. Dawson, in 
a brief foreword gives the setting and 
significance of the problem: 


What kind of teachers do the people of 
rural America want? What kind of teach- 
ers do the people living in non-rural sections 
of the nation think rural children should 
have? The answers to these questitons are 
of utmost importance to the entire nation. 

Approximately 50 per cent of the school- 
age children of the nation live in its rural 
areas. Fully half of these rural children 
will go as adults to urban communities to 
make their livelihood. They must do so, 
since they will not be needed in agriculture. 
Furthermore, without them our cities would 
gradually lose population and dwindle 
away. Those who remain on farms or serve 
agriculture through related services must be 
prepared to do a highly intelligent job of 
providing food and essential raw products 
for our industrial economy. The quality of 
education of a very significant group of 
America’s citizens of tomorrow depends, 
therefore, upon the teaching that is done in 


1Kate V. Wofford (Ed.), Education of 
Teachers for Rural America, Yearbook: The 
Department of Rural Education (N.E.A.), 
1946, ‘ 
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the thousands of schools which dot the 
countryside and dominate the landscapes of 
rural towns and villages. 

Probably no other single factor is more 
significant in determining the quality of the 
teaching done in these schools and commu- 
nities than the teacher himself. Although 
much excellent teaching is done in rural 
schools, by and large, this nation has served 
itself poorly in the extent and quality of 
preparation it has required of its rural 
teachers; for it hs accepted for its most dif- 
ficult and most crucial situations its least 
trained teachers. 

Provision of adequately educated teach- 
ers for all our rural children is in part a 
problem of administrative organization and 
finance. It is also, in part, a matter of rec- 
ognition by rural people of their right to 
well-prepared teachers and their responsibil- 
ity to make the life of the teacher in the 
rural community a satisfying yet challeng- 
ing one. But beyond these problems lies the 
grave responsibility of the teacher-education 
institutions of this nation to see that teach- 
ers go to their first teaching experience ade- 
quately equipped to render a high level of 
service in terms of the needs and resources 
of the communities they serve. Further, these 
institutions share with state, county, and lo- 
eal leaders the responsibility of seeing that 
rural teachers in service have continued op- 
portunity to grow in professional skill and 
understanding. 

It is to these latter aspects of the prob- 
lem, chiefly as they relate to the rural ele- 
mentary teacher, that this Yearbook is de- 
voted. The practices and trends reported 
here—if more generally followed—have rich 
promise for the children of rural America 
through the improved education of their ele- 
mentary teachers... . 

The Yearbook is divided into two 
parts. Part I discusses The Education 
of Teachers for Rural America—a 
backward look; In-service Education 
of Rural Teachers—chief features of 
present day programs; and Emerging 
Program in Rural Education—a look 
to the future. In this section, we find 
answers to such questions as: What 
progress has been made to date in the 
education of teachers for rural Amer- 
ica? What preservice preparation 


are these teachers receiving to equip 
them for the particular problems and 
opportunities for teaching in rural 
schools? What opportunities for 
growth are available to rural teachers 
in service? What general trends are 
discernible which may point the way 
to future practices in the education 
of teachers for the millions of Amer- 
ican children growing up on farms 
and in other rural areas? The answers 
to these questions point up great gains 
in the education of rural teachers, but 
they also shed light on serious prob- 
lems yet to be met. 


Part II, Practices of Promise in the 
Education of Rural Teachers, reviews 
some of the practices in rural teacher- 
education which are proving helpful 
in developing good teachers. Discus- 
sions center around the rural com- 
munity—a laboratory in teacher-edu- 
cation, child development in teacher- 
education, the rural laboratory school 
and its function, campus activities to 
promote rural education, guidance of 
practice teachers, and records — a 
basis for understanding and guiding 
student teachers. 

It is evident that the Yearbook 
Committee has leaned heavily on the 
ideas and ideals which have emanated 
from the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation (ACE). Quotations from the 
Council’s 1944 publication, Teachers 
of Our Times, precede discussions in 
Parts I and II, and the chapter on 
**Child Development in Teacher Edu- 
eation’’ discusses at some length and 
applies to the rural problem, the 
Council’s 1945 publication, Helping 
Teachers Understand Children. High- 
ly selected references constituting a 
good working library on_ specific 
topics, are found at the end of each 
chapter. 

This Yearbook may be read with 
profit by all who are interested in the 
education of teachers. It is a valuable 
addition to the library of books on 
teacher-education, whether that edu- 
cation prepares for rural or urban 
situations or both. 
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The Council on Cooperation in 
Teacher Education (CCTE) 


The Committee on Teacher Educa- 
tion of the American Council on Edu- 
eation continues to be one of the most 
helpful agencies for the betterment of 
teacher-education. In its Newsletter 
of June 1946, it calls attention to two 
items that augur well for the future 
in this area, to wit, the Council on Co- 
operation in Teacher Education, and 
the forthcoming National Clinic on 
Teacher Education. 

The CCTE has already accom- 
plished much; its most recent enter- 
prise was the preparation and publi- 
cation of the challenging statement 
The Crisis in Teaching. Because it can 
speak with authority for the whole 
cause of teacher education it is now 
recognized as the permanent, coordi- 
nating, stimulative leadership agency 
for the profession. Since September 
1946 Dr. Karl W. Bigelow has de- 
voted one-half of his time to the job 
of executive director for the Council. 
He has a part-time assistant and sec- 
retarial help, and an executive office 
at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Membership in the CCTE consists 
of official representatives from seven- 
teen national and regional associations 
concerned with the improvement of 
pre-service and in-service education of 
teachers. Needless to say, through 
these seventeen organizations, the 
leadership in American  teacher- 
education is tapped; hence the Coun- 
cil will derive its policies and ideas 
from the best minds in and out of the 
profession. 

At the request of the ACE the 
CCTE ‘‘has taken over the responsi- 
bility for helping with the increasing- 
ly serious problem of preparing teach- 
ers for junior colleges, technical insti- 
tutes, community colleges, and the 
like. Its chief activities, however, will 
be those in which it is helping one or 
more organizations bring up babies of 
their own. It has worked tooth and 
toenail, for example, to help the 


School for Executives of the Ameri- 
can Association of Teachers Colleges. 
It has sought to assist the National 
Education Association in making the 
National Conference on Teacher Prep- 
aration and Supply a rousing success. 
It is trying to work out plans for car- 
rying forward under cooperative 
sponsorship a long-term study of can- 
didates for the teaching profession. 
These are illustrations of what the 
CCTE thinks it should spend most of 
its time doing.’’ 


The National Clinic on Teacher 
Education (NCTE) 


Among its many activities, the 
CCTE sponsored a national clinie on 
teacher education, held in the State of 
Georgia, November 3-9, 1946. The 
clinic was envisioned as a ‘‘means for 
representatives of all states to combine 
their efforts in seeking solutions to 
some of the pressing problems in the 
improvement of the education of 
teachers.’’ Organizational plans in- 
cluded: a period of preparation in 
which each state laid plans to benefit 
most from the session; a work period 
of one week during which representa- 
tives from each of the participating 
states came together to tackle the 
problems of most concern to them; 
and finally, a period of follow up in 
which each state will take the actions 
which seem to fit best its own needs. 
The latter period, it is hoped, will 
have no terminal point. Each state 
was invited to send a delegation of 
four persons. Those states which op- 
erate schools for whites and Negroes 
were invited to send six persons. In 
addition there were several consult- 
ants and other participants invited by 
the Council on Cooperation in Teacher 
Education. Details concerning each 
phase of the Clinic, and a summary 
of six steps which each state needed 
to take were included on the an- 
nouncement sheet. Here, then, is pros- 
pect of national leadership of a high 
order. The spirit rises to meet the 
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challenge, and _ teacher-educators 
eagerly await the formal reort on the 
Clinic. 

Despite teacher shortages, lowered 
standards, teacher-strikes, and the like 
encouraging things in teacher-educa- 


tion are happening. The future of 
American teachers—urban and rural 
—is in good hands, and is a problem 
of national concern that is teasing the 
best brains of the country for its solu- 
tion. The outlook is promising! 


Section C: The Developmental Reading Program at Talladega College 


James R. RoBInson 


HY A SPECIAL READING PROGRAM ? 

In the last decade, countrywide 
investigations have revealed surpris- 
ing reading difficulties on the college 
level. Reading must be taught or some 
otherwise capable freshmen will fail 
because of the lack of this skill. 

In experimenting with a remedial 
program at Talladega the teachers 
recognized the special problems that 
arise from the denial of equal oppor- 
tunities to Negroes. Many of the stu- 
dents come from homes with few 
books. Except in the cities, Southern 
Negro students have little or no 
chance to use the public libraries. 
And the Negro high schools, in spite 
of great improvement, are still under- 
staffed and equipped with meagre li- 
braries. Some few of the students 
never really learned to read in gram- 
mar school, and only a few received 
thoroughly efficient training in read- 
ing after once learning the grammar- 
schoo] fundamentals. Add to these dis- 
advantages the psychological difficul- 
ties which arise when intelligent peo- 
ple have to act as if they were in- 
ferior to white people, and you can 
understand that reading difficulties in 
a Negro college might be greater than 
in most colleges for whites. 

The problem had been recognized 
by the Freshman Faculty. Until 1944- 
1945, however, sufficient teaching time 
was not available to start a thorough 
program. What evolved is interesting 
because it shows how a comparatively 
successful remediation can be brought 
about with modest funds and no out- 
lay on expensive mechanical devices. 


It shows that teachers with a genuine 
interest but no special training in 
reading can operate such a program. 
Our ninety-odd freshman students 
took inventory examinations — the 
Iowa tests. Three of these tests had to 
do with reading ability in (1) social 
science, (2) literature, (3) natural 
science. In all three fields, many stu- 
dents showed a reading weakness. The 
results were such that any doubts 
about the necessity of a freshman 
reading program were removed. 
Before starting special reading 
classes, the two freshman English in- 
structors, in their regularly sched- 
uled classes, gave a series of ten lec- 
tures on reading disabilities and how 
to overcome them. Several of the lec- 
tures dealt with study habits, and the 
consequent library circulation of rec- 
ommended books indicated definite 
student interest. Most educators do 
not believe that such lectures alone 
bring about much change in the ma- 
jority of the students; nevertheless, 
the series was justified both because 
of its value to the most eager, hard- 
working students and because of the 
basis it formed for a remedial pro- 
gram. Students were more enthusi- 
astic about the how-to-study lectures 
than about the perhaps more techni- 
cal discussions of reading. In both 
cases, class questions and discussions 
were encouraged. The intructors 
worked out and administered short, 
timed tests for reading comprehen- 
sion. Such tests motivate the average 
student by showing him that he is not 
an efficient reader. The use of as- 
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signed reading material from other 
courses as the basis of these tests 
strengthens them as a motivating in- 
strument. 

Standardized tests are not used in 
the regular class lectures, but in the 
remedial reading sections the Minne- 
sota Reading examination, Forms A 
and B, was given at the beginning 
and at the end as a rough measure of 
development. Teachers chose this test 
because it is attractively printed, be- 
cause its text material is similar to 
what students must read for classes, 
and because it is easily scored by 
hand. Because of its difficulty, how- 
ever, the test proved inadequate for 
the poorest students. Speed reading 
is not tested at all, and hence the em- 
phasis upon speed in the remedial 
reading sections was not efficiently 
measured by the Minnesota test. 

With all tests, some students will do 
poorer work on the post-test than on 
the pre-test. Any course teaching 
skills is at first disorganizing: the old 
skills are disintegrated before new and 
more efficient skills really begin to de- 
velop. Hence, the danger of a low 
post-test. If a student whose score 
decreases has been cooperative, he may 
be invited to continue in the next sec- 
tion of remedial reading so that the 
new skills may be developed under 
supervision. 

As soon as the results of the Iowa 
Inventory tests in the fall of 1944 
were reported, we selected about thir- 
ty freshmen with the lowest combined 
reading scores (obtained by adding 
the reading scores in three subject- 
matter fields: social science, natural 
science, and literature). We then sub- 
tracted this score from the score on 
the intelligence test. The number thus 
obtained gave us an approximate, no- 
tion of how much improvement might 
be expected: if the number was large, 
it indicated retarded reading skills in 
relation to intelligence; if the number 
was small, poor reading might be 
largely the result of low intelligence. 
A meeting with the students explained 
the need for the course, selected 4:30 


in the afternoon as the only free hour, 
and made it clear that students might, 
if they so wished, avoid taking the 
course by stating unwillingness. Four- 
teen students with high numbers were 
placed in one section; the remaining 
sixteen went into the other section. 
Since this division depended upon the 
difference between intelligence scores 
and reading scores and was not based 
on the I.Q. as such, several of the low- 
est I.Q. people were in the first sec- 
tion ; on the whole, however, the better 
students fell into section one. 

Ruth Strang’s ‘‘Study Type of 
Reading Exercises,’’ (Teachers Col- 
lege Bureau of Publications) a man- 
ual prepared for high school students, 
was selected because its simplicity 
recommends it for use with weak stu- 
dents. Both sections met five days a 
week for five weeks. In the better 
section, each exercise was timed, and 
the score and time were recorded. The 
manuals were carefully read each day 
by the instructor, who discussed with 
each individual the errors made. The 
student was required to re-read and 
re-answer all questions not accurately 
answered on the first trial. Speed was 
emphasized even at the expense of ac- 
curacy, but it was interesting to note 
that the accuracy thus sacrificed for a 
number of exercises soon returned 
once the student became accustomed 
to the new speed. The records at the 
end of the course showed gains in 
speed for almost all the students, 
sometimes two or three times the rate 
at the start. About half showed gains 
in accuracy, and only one or two had 
scores which showed no consistency. 
With one exception, student coopera- 
tion was excellent. In the weaker sec- 
tion, timing was not emphasized, less 
individual work was done, and well- 
planned classroom discussions were 
used as the method of holding interest. 
Although several students did not co- 
operate, the average of cooperation 
was high. Interest was undoubtedly 
maintained at a higher level than 
would have been possible had the 
methods used in the better section 
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been employed. In both sections, some 
additional practice was given on ma- 
terial assigned for reading in other 
freshman courses. In preparing all 
reading assignments in other courses, 
students were asked to apply the new 
reading skills, especially reading 
against a time limit. 

The scores on the post-test gave lit- 
tle indication that the better section 
had learned significantly more than 
the low section. It averaged slightly 
better and produced the two most 
highly significant increases in score. 
Some students from both sections did 
not do as well as on the pre-test, and 
this was true of the highest I.Q. in the 
better section (the Strang manual 
may have been too simple for this stu- 
dent, but the records of performance 
in the manual showed great increases 
in speed). 

The second remedial reading course 
was given to about thirty students. 
With the exception of a few students 
from the first course who wished to 
continue in the second, these students 
were selected from the middle third 
of the Freshman class on the basis of 
the three Iowa reading scores. We 
met with this group as we had with 
the first one, stressed the importance 
of full cooperation and urged that 
anyone not enthusiastic about taking 
the course drop it at the beginning. 
As with the first group, a prognosti- 
eation of improvement was made by 
comparing reading scores with intelli- 
gence scores, but sections were not di- 
vided on this basis. Instead, the 
groups divided according to free 
hours—some taking a 3:30 and others 
a 4:30 section. Much classwork was 
done, and less individual conference 
work, largely because the Triggs’ 
‘‘Improve Your Reading’’ manual 
(University of Minnesota Press) is so 
packed with work that time for con- 
sultation during the period was usual- 
ly not available. The manual main- 
tained student interest. The timed 
reading was based on rather difficult 
college texts such as Randall’s ‘‘ Mak- 
ing of the Modern Mind.’’ The course 


lasted five weeks. Although most of 
the student group cooperated, more 
persons occasionally cut classes than 
in the first course. 

If our program is to be developmen- 
tal and not merely remedial reading, 
the upper third of the class must also 
be touched. During the third quarter, 
two days of each week were given to 
a discussion of books read by the stu- 
dents. The books were selected from 
a list built up from suggestions sub- 
mitted by the three survey instructors 
and graduated according to difficulty 
by one of the English instructors. 

In the future, top students will be 
asked to take a first quarter reading 
course. Like the other two courses, 
this will run about five weeks and will 
meet five days a week. Top students 
will be selected on the basis of intelli- 
gence scores rather than reading 
scores, because the intelligence scores 
can be obtained immediately after 
school opens, whereas the other scores 
do not return for five or six weeks. 
As the basis for this course Norman 
Lewis’ ‘‘How To Read Better and 
Faster’? (New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell) promises to be an adult and 
extremely good how-to-do book. Its 
material should prove stimulating to 
the most intellectual group of fresh- 
men. 

Do the results so far justify the ef- 
fort put into this program? Before I 
attempt an answer, I wish to repeat 
that the program involved two Eng- 
lish instructors with no special pre- 
vious training in remedial reading 
programs. The work was based on a 
reading of the literature, on the cus- 
tomary knowledge of educational psy- 
chology and testing, and on encour- 
agement and suggestions by such 
leaders in the field as Professor Ruth 
Strang. Yet even with inexperience 
in teaching reading, with reliance 
upon prepared manuals, and with the 
tendency to do class work rather than 
individual diagnosis (upon which the 
instructors felt weak), the program 
has been successful. 

In the two courses, 35 made gains, 
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17 showed a loss, and one showed no 
change. Two others gave us no figures 
since they took only the post-test. 
Changes of five points or less were 
not considered significant. Hence, 
significant changes occurred as fol- 
lows: 





Course Gains Losses 
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The largest gain was a rise of 29 
points (from a score of 43 to one of 
72) and was made by a girl who took 
both courses. In course I, one boy 
rose 21 points; a girl, 20 points; an- 
other boy, 19 points. In course II, 
three unusual gains were 21, 19, and 
18 points. The girl who increased 21 
points had a final score of 90, the 
highest score any of our remedial stu- 
dents made. Further improvement in 
reading should be expected after the 
courses are completed. However, no 
one can expect to revolutionize the 
average student’s reading habits in 
five weeks, 

Unless standardized tests proved 
definite reading improvement, we 
would be justly skeptical of other 
claims for the course ; since the tests do 
show gains, we are inclined to credit 
some of the other claims. Students re- 
peatedly stated that the course helped 
them. A number of them had never 
really learned to read or study, but 
made a good start on it under the 
close supervision possible in small 
reading classes. They adjust much 
better once they are shown, step by 
step, how to read and test their own 
comprehension of an assignment. Af- 
ter this course begins, the fear of the 
terrific pace of college work as com- 
pared to high school assignments, 
tends to give place to confidence. One 
student of average intelligence rose 
from low passing grades to honor 
grades in Speech after taking both 
reading courses. The close contacts 
of students and instructors are espe- 
cially helpful if the student likes the 
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instructor and can be made to see 
that he also has reading problems 
upon which he is working. Discussion 
of reading difficulties with each stu- 
dent reveals which freshman courses 
suffer because of reading difficulties ; 
the instructor is thus enabled to give 
specific advice on how to read in a 
definite subject-matter field. Hence a 
reading course can allow for more cor- 
relation of the freshman courses and 
increase the cooperation between 
teachers. 

All of the freshman teachers em- 
phasized the value of efficient reading 
in their classes. Furthermore, they 
reported to us marked improvement 
in course reading and work by a num- 
ber of students enrolled in remedial 
reading. 

In all three of the books chosen for 
our courses, the psychology of read- 
ing is discussed and illustrated in 
daily practice, thus enabling the stu- 
dent to continue reading improvement 
by continuing to apply principles of 
reading after the brief five weeks’ 
course is ended. Last, but for many 
students most important, pleasure 
reading is encouraged with some at- 
tempt to improve taste (i.e., if the 
student likes detective novels, lead 
him to be interested in character by 
helping him select those crime stories 
in which the psychology of the char- 
acter is stressed—it is not impossible 
to develop from Van Dine’s ‘‘Green 
Murder Case’’ to Dostoievski’s 
‘“‘Crime and Punishment’’), 

A program of reading development 
on the college level is thoroughly 
worthwhile because it can help stu- 
dents overcome poor high school and 
family backgrounds. With Negro stu- 
dents in the South, where few books 
are found at home or in the public 
schools, a college reading program is 
especially important. We can expect 
such a course to fail with a few stu- 
dents, to be a brilliant success with 
a few others, and to provide a solid 
basis for definite but not outstanding 
improvement among the mass of those 
who participate. 
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Section D: The Challenge of Intercultural Education 
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4% HERE ARE OVER FORTY SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS IN THE Los ANGELES 
Scuoot District, and each presents 
problems and opportunities to its ad- 
ministrators and teachers that are pe- 
euliar to its particular locale. Jeffer- 
son High is one of the largest of these 
high schools, and it offers a unique 
challenge to every educator who 
erosses its threshold to work within 
its walls and on its campus. 

The school is located within a com- 
munity that is characterized by intra- 
as well as intercultural differences. 
This area is in south central Los An- 
geles, a semi-industrial section of the 
city occupied largely by Negroes, a 
few Mexicans and Chinese, and a 
sprinkling of ‘‘ whites.’’! 

A large number of the Negro resi- 
dents are new-comers. They have mi- 
grated to Los Angeles from all over 
the United States but, according to a 
1943 school survey, over twenty per 
cent have come principally from rural 
sections of Texas, Louisiana, Arkan- 
sas, and Oklahoma, respectively. 

Some of these in-migrants find the 
complex urban environment quite dif- 
ferent from the simple rural life in 
their home communities. In their ef- 
forts to adjust they are likely to over- 
do, or to react in ways that do not 
conform to the behavior standards of 
the older residents. 

The speech habits, the behavior, and 
the manners of dress, as well as the 
folkways of these new-comers set them 
apart from the urban dwellers of the 
same racial group. Their diction and 
speaking vocabulary are stamped by 
the vernacular of their particular 
home communities and may be quite 
unlike those of their city associates; 
in addition, many make glaring gram- 
matical errors. The loud laughter, 


1Theodore H. E. Chen, Racial Characteris- 
ties of the Chinese, Sociology and Social 
Research, January-February, 1940. 


strident noisy voices, and bizarre 
clothes of some of the in-migrants 
mark them as ‘‘different’’ and may 
cause embarrassment on the part of 
their city relatives and friends. 

The school is meeting this challenge 
partially by offering courses in re- 
medial reading, public speaking, per- 
sonal grooming, and by placing par- 
ticular emphasis upon the importance 
of quiet behavior, good speech habits, 
and more conservative fashions of 
dress and hair styles. 

Los Angeles at large faces a hous- 
ing shortage, but the problem is es- 
pecially acute in this area of segrega- 
tion. A large number have been un- 
able to find living quarters and have 
been forced to live with relatives and 
friends. Over-crowding, lack of pri- 
vacy, conflict and discord among mem. 
bers of the same household, break- 
down of family controls, personality 
maladjustments, crime, and delin- 
quency have been frequent results. 

The students from these homes are 
likely to develop feelings of inade- 
quacy and inferiority; to feel that 
they do not ‘‘belong;’’ to be plagued 
with feelings of frustration. 

In order to assist these students in 
their attempts to make satisfactory 
adjustments to home, school, and com- 
munity situations, the concept of 
‘‘every teacher a guidance teacher’’ 
has become a part of the basic philos- 
ophy of the school. 

A counselor heads the guidance pro- 
gram which is centered in a core cur- 
riculum called a basic course in social 
experience. Every tenth and eleventh 
grade student must attend these 
classes two hours daily ; seniors attend 
only one hour. The basic course teach- 
er assists the student with personal 
and vocational, as well as academic 
problems if the need arises. 

A strong feeling of loyalty and fam- 
ily solidarity have been marked char- 
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acteristics of the American Negro. 
The mother and grandmother have 
played dominant réles in the tradi- 
tional family patterns of behavior— 
patterns that display marked matri- 
archal tendencies.2 They have devel- 
oped methods of discipline and social 
control that have proved effective 
enough in rural homes but which have 
been of far less value in complex ur- 
ban situations. 

There is more criminal and immoral 
behavior in this area than in other 
sections of the city, although this is 
not true of other Negro communities 
in Los Angeles. Some of the families 
accept illegitimacy as a natural thing, 
a folkway, a cultural lag from early 
post-Civil War years.? The boys and 
girls find it difficult to define these 
situations clearly, or to use the ‘‘new 
freedom’’ constructively. It is easy 
under such circumstances for them to 
drift into delinquent and criminal 
ways. 

These people present a real chal- 
lenge to the administrators and teach- 
ers of Jefferson High School. In ad- 
dition to cooperating with various 
character-building and crime-preven- 
tion agencies in the community, the 
school fosters a social and recreational 
program that encourages wholesome 
avocational interests. This program 
includes various types of club activi- 
ties, out-of-door and athletic events, 
social dancing during the noon hour, 
and other social functions. 

The community suffered seriously 
during the depression years. Accord- 
ing to a 1940 survey, sixty per cent of 
the famliies of Jefferson High stu- 
dents were ‘‘on relief.’’ These ‘‘de- 
pression’? children show marked 
symptoms of malnutrition, dental de- 
fects, and diseases traceable to poor 
diets. 

Furthermore, the attitudes of some 
of the parents in regard to preventive 
medical measures present definite 


“Franklin E, Frazier, The Negro Family 
in the United States, The University of 
Chicago Press, Chicago, 1939. 
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problems. They are skeptical of many 
diagnostic procedures and consider a 
physician or nurse necessary only 
when a person is really ill. 

All health matters of the school are 
under the general supervision of a 
coordinator and a committee of teach- 
ers. However, most of the pre-educa- 
tion work is done in the class room 
and physical education classes by 
means of group discussions, reading, 
distribution of pamphlets for home 
use, and individual conferences with 
students and parents. As a result, 
much has been done in the way of cor- 
recting individual health problems 
and in stimulating a positive attitude 
toward prevention of disease and cor- 
rection of poor health habits. 

Education means the salvation of 
the race to the Negro. Parents under- 
go many sacrifices in order that their 
son or daughter may graduate from 
high school and, in many cases, go on 
to trade school, business college, or 
to the university. Yet the in-migrants 
may have difficulty in interpreting 
California school laws. The parent or 
guardian frequently keeps his chil- 
dren home for minor reasons; he per- 
mits the boy or girl to be tardy to 
classes day after day. He seems to 
find it difficult to understand that 
‘*getting a diploma’’ means faithful 
and prompt day by day attendance; 
that it involves adequate hours of 
sleep, wholesome food and regular 
meal hours; that it is not an easy task 
for a student to work long hours in 
an out-of-school job and make good 
grades in school subjects. 

There is no cut and dried method 
of meeting this challenge. It must be 
done by means of parent as well as 
student education. It involves various 
administrative techniques as well as 
numerous conferences with parents 
and students; above all, it requires 
patience, understanding, and firmness 
in all these relationships if any prog- 
ress is to be made. 

Perhaps the most outstanding chal- 
lenge that faces the teacher or admin. 
istrator is one that is interwoven with 
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the fact that the area has many of 
the characteristics of a cultural island. 
Certain modes of dress and hair styles, 
unusual patterns, and particular types 
of social behavior are typical of this 
section of the city. Visitors are at- 
tracted to the area because o! these 
characteristics. They find them unique 
and novel; that they lend color and a 
certain picturesque element to the 
community. But, at the same time, 
these very characteristics tend to iso- 
late the residents from people who 
live in other parts of the city. They 
are likely to find their social outlets 
within the area and among members 
of their own group. The boys and 
girls of Jefferson High, on the whole, 
do not have many opportunities to 
meet students from other high schools 
in the city; they have few means of 
observing patterns of behavior other 
than those on the south central side 
of Los Angeles. 

The school has tried in several ways 
to break down these cultural barriers. 
Students have been encouraged to par- 
ticipate with boys and girls from oth- 
er high schools in panel discussions 
and forums on radio and assembly 
programs. Speakers from outside the 
community have addressed the stu- 
dents of the school. Inter-elub activi- 
ties have brought about some degree 
of diffusion and enlargement of per- 
spective as the students play, plan, 
and work together in inter-group 
functions,* 

An interesting experiment in inter- 
cultural education was inaugurated 
two years ago. Teachers of senior 
problems classes in various high 
schools throughout the city were re- 
quested to invite four students to at- 
tend a youth conference on intercul- 
tural problems at Jefferson High 
School. A number accepted the invi- 
tation and were accompanied by teach- 
er sponsors, 


4Moore, Hazel, Unpublished report: 
‘* Headline Achievements of One American 
Minority Group,’’ Jefferson High School, 


Los Angeles, Calif., 1944, 


The first year’s conference topic 
was woven around the need for better 
community relationships—in offering 
adequate vocational opportunities, in 
fulfilling health and housing require- 
ments, in stimulating wholesome rec- 
reational outlets, and in promoting 
better intergroup understanding. An 
entire morning was spent in discus- 
sion meetings, in drawing conclusions, 
and in learning to know and under- 
stand each other. Guests and hosts 
alike were surprised to learn the num- 
ber of points on which there was 
agreement rather than difference of 
opinion, that all were a part of the 
great American culture, and that all 
were faced with similar needs and 
basic desires. 

The theme of the conference the 
following year incorporated the con- 
cept of the family as the basic so- 
cial unit in human relationships. In- 
terest in the topic and in the confer- 
ence as a whole was much in evidence 
as the students and teacher-sponsors 
from several city high schools assem- 
bled in the Jefferson High School au- 
ditorium to discuss various aspects of 
the subject—the problems of economic 
security, adequate housing, optimum 
health, and more harmonious relation- 
ships among out- as well as in-groups. 

If fear and ignorance lie at the base 
of racial antipathies and prejudices, 
and if the elimination of these atti- 
tudes depends upon mutual group un- 
derstanding and respect, the youth 
conferences on intercultural matters 
are steps in the right direction. 

In the sphere of vocational guid- 
ance a definite challenge confronts the 
administrative and teaching person- 
nel of the school. Students from these 
ininority groups have a more definite 
task in finding employment, particu- 
larly in certain business fields and 
professions, than do young people of 
the white race. The handicaps are 
more numerous and difficult to over- 
come, 

In order to compete successfully 
with the more favored classes in these 
occupational areas, it is necessary that 
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the achievement of members of the 
out-group be of particular value and 
significance. And the student must 
learn to accept this fact. He will have 
to work hard and be better prepared 
than his white competitor in order to 
break down the barriers of prejudice 
that stand between him and success. 

Vocational guidance teachers in the 
school have sought to overcome some 
of these obstacles by creating oppor- 
tunities for job placement and by 
follow-up work after the student is 
employed. The records of these teach- 
ers show remarkable results in some 
eases, but much remains to be done 
for the student body. as a whole.® 

Speakers, especially those from the 
same racial group who have ‘‘made 
good’’ in their respective fields, have 
addressed the students from time to 
time with the intention of indicating 
the realities of the situation and of 
stimulating the young people to take 
advantage of all the vocational train- 
ing and possibilities offered by the 
school and community. 

The teaching and office personnel of 
Jefferson High School represents sev- 
eral religious, racial, and national 
groups, namely, Catholic, Jewish, 
Protestant, Negro, English, Syrian, 
Danish, Mexican, ete. These people 
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Groups,’’ Jefferson High School, Los An- 
geles, California, 1944. 
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constitute a typical cross section of 

Pine composition of America’s popula- 
tion. They work together and partici- 
pate in faculty social functions with- 
out friction or apparent evidence of 
anti-racial feeling. 

They are aware of the responsibili- 
ties that face them in their day by 
day relationships with the boys and 
girls of the school, but they accept the 
challenge with courage and enthusi- 
asm because they are convinced that 
the foundations of peaceful and demo- 
cratic living in home, community, and 
world situations are based upon a 
sincere understanding of the ‘‘other 
fellow’’ and his way of thinking.® 


6Other articles and publications that may 
be of value to the teacher or student inter- 
ested in intercultural education are: Ruth 
Benedict, Race and Cultural Relations, Unit 
Number 5, National Council for the Social 
Studies, National Association of Secondary 
School Principals, National Education Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C.; St. Clair Drake 
and Horace A. Cayton, Black Metropolis, 
Harcourt, Brace, and Company, New York, 
1945; Robert C. Jones, Mexican War Work- 
ers in the United States, Pan American 
Union, Washington, D. C., 1945; Character- 
istics of the American Negro, edited by 
Otto Klineberg, Harper and Brothers, New 
York, 1944, and the following articles in 
various numbers of the Journal of Sociology 
and Social Research, University of Southern 
California Press, Los Angeles, Bogardus, 
Emory S., The Second Generation Race Re- 
lations Cycle, March-April, 1940; Bruno 
Lasker, Intercultural Relations in the United 
States, January-February, 1940; Bogardus, 
Emory 8., Gangs of Meaican-American 
Youth. 
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Section E: Workers’ Education: A Challenge to Negro Colleges 


Tuomas E. Posty 


NE OF THE MOST SIGNIFICANT AS- 
O SPECTS OF THE PAST DECADE was 
the tremendous growth of the labor 
movement, particularly the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations (C.I.O.). 
Nurtured by a favorable political cli- 
mate and directed by able leaders, this 
organization has at present around six 
million members. 

In the strikes of 1945-46, these 
unions emerged successfully in their 
test of power with big business, there- 
by validating themselves. It indicates 
that unions are here to stay and will 
play an increasingly important part 
in the development of American de- 
mocracy. 

This new role of increased responsi- 
bility and respectability creates a de- 
mand for a new type of union lead- 
ership. When unions were striving 
for survival in a hostile social and 
political environment, a strong fight- 
ing leadership was needed, but now 
with the objectives of labor unions 
generally accepted, union leadership 
must become broader and wiser, Its 
responsibility transcends the narrow 
confines of the trade union scene and 
now encompasses the nation, even the 
international] horizon. Organized la- 
bor is and should be the foundation 
upon which this new world of security 
and freedom is built. Workers’ Edu- 
cation, therefore, becomes quite im- 
portant because its major aim is the 
training of trade union leaders. 

Negroes are becoming an important 
part of this movement and in many 
instances are assuming positions of 
leadership. And as industrial union- 
ism advances more Negroes will be- 


10n the national level the outstanding Ne- 
gro labor leaders are Willard Townsend, 
Ferdinand Smith, George Weaver, Philip 
Randolph. However, there are hundreds of 
Negro shop stewards, grievance committee- 
men, organizers, officers of locals and inter- 
national representatives, A Negro woman is 
one of the fellows at the Harvard Trade 
Union School. 


come members. This trend toward 
increased Negro union membership 
should be accelerated as a result of 
the announcement in March, 1946, by 
the C.I.0. that they intended to spend 
a million dollars in a campaign to 
organize Negro and white workers in 
gram of economic and political action. 
the South in order to develop a pro- 

White colleges and universities are 
saking cognizance of this new role of 
labor in the community life. At the 
present time there are more than fifty 
private, public and sectarian colleges 
and universities offering some type of 
trade union education.*? The Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin School for Workers 
is the pioneer institution in this area 
of education. It has been functioning 
continuously for twenty-one years. It 
has done and is doing the outstanding 
job in pure, unadulterated workers’ 
education mainly through its summer 
institutes. Other well-known univer- 
sities and colleges which have estab- 
lished programs in trade union edu- 
cation are Harvard, Yale, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Cornell, Wayne Uni- 
versity, the University of Michigan, 
Pennsylvania State College, Antioch, 
and the University of California. To 
the writer’s knowledge, there are only 
three institutions of higher education 
for Negroes that are doing or plan to 
do work in this significant area. These 
schools are Hampton, Atlanta Univer- 
sity and West Virginia State College. 

However, the Rosenwald Fund has 
taken an interest in this type of edu- 
eation. In 1945 it announced a pro- 
gram of labor scholarships open to 
Negro and white trade unionists in 
the South. Officials of the Fund point 
out that the increased strength of or- 
ganized labor in the South, and the 
social objectives of the labor move- 


2The American Labor Service is making a 
complete study of Labor Education now car- 
ried on, or planned by American universities 
and colleges, 
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ment make it one of the major forces 
for the creation of better racial un- 
derstanding and the attainment of 
full democratic rights for Negroes. 
Therefore, the Fund is exploring the 
possibilities of a program of scholar- 
ships—independent of its present fel- 
lowship program—which will attract 
younger labor people of potential 
leadership. The purpose of these 
scholarships is to give outstanding 
young labor leaders a year of practi- 
eal and democratic education which 
will help them develop their capabili- 
ties for effective and liberal leader- 
ship. But one of the problems facing 
the officials of the Fund is finding 
schools which offer programs suitable 
for the persons who have been award- 
ed the scholarships.® 

It is not surprising that Negro col- 
leges have lagged far behind in the 
field of labor education. The very na- 
ture and purposes of workers’ educa- 
tion do not make it readily accept- 
able to most administrators of Negro 
colleges in the South, and, I might 
add, to the administrators of white 
colleges also. Workers’ Education is 
designed to train trade unionists to 
be more effective as negotiators in 
their collective bargaining relation- 
ships with management and more ef- 
ficient as organizers and administra- 
tors of their unions. In the South, the 
labor movement, in spite of substan- 
tial gains, is still in the process of 
becoming acceptable and respectable. 
Collective bargaining and_ trade 
unions, although they have been made 
legal obligations of the employers, 
have not been accepted emotionally by 
a significant group of these employ- 
ers. To the Southern agrarian and in- 
dividualistic business man, trade 
unions bespeak class consciousness, 
communism, and Negro social, eco- 
nomic and political equality. And, of 
course, any proposal to strengthen 
this kind of democratic organization 
would be strongly opposed by the 
dominant group in the community. 


. 3Julius Rosenwald Fund Conference on 
Labor Education, March 2-3, 1946, Chicago. 
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The best description of what work- 
ers’ education is and what a school 
for workers should stand for may be 
found in this statement of E. E. 
Schwartztrauber, Dirlector of the 
University of Wisconsin School for 
Workers: 


The School for Workers believes that a 
democratic society cannot survive the pres- 
ent world struggle with fascism unless a 
healthy, alert labor movement also survives. 
The School for Workers believes, too, that 
such a society, if it is to come through the 
present crisis and retain its democracy, must 
be industrially as well as politically demo- 
cratic. But industrial democracy implies 
the presence of an active functioning labor 
movement which in turn depends on the 
statesmanship of its leaders and the in- 
formed alertness of its membership. It fol- 
lows then that the trade unionist, whether 
leader or rank and file member, must have 
educational facilities as easily available and 
adapted to his need as they are for those 
preparing for activities in, for example, the 
fields of agriculture and business. 

Here arises the chief function today of 
the School for Workers. It makes itself 
available at the point of the worker’s most 
immediate needs—those needs growing spe- 
cifically out of his role in union-management 
relations. For, whether acting in the capac- 
ity of a union executive, a shop steward or 
a rank and file member, he is as effective an 
industrial citizen as his fund of knowledge, 
his intelligence and his general training 
permit. The School implements the worker, 
therefore in his collective bargaining rela- 
tionships with his employer, and helps 
thereby to stabilize industrial relations in 
his industry and to further the development 
of industrial government in general. As this 
goal is more nearly approached, workers 
become increasingly co-partners and sharers 
in the building of a better social order.’’* 


If Negro colleges want to develop a 
dynamic, functioning, democratic pro- 
gram of education, rather than the 
mirror type which merely reflects the 
attitudes and mores of their commu- 


4Bulletin, The World Association for 
Adult Education, London, England. 
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nities, then they should start now to 
make workers’ education an integral 
part of their obligations and func- 
tions. It should be on a par with their 
agricultural, commercial and techni- 
cal departments. 

There are various projects that can 
be set up to carry out such a realistic 
program. West Virginia State Col- 
lege, for example, proposes to work 
along these lines in the development 
of a workers’ education program in 
West Virginia: The program will 
train Negro and white rank and file 
union leaders such as stewards, griev- 
ance committeemen, local union offi- 
cers and union members in the eco- 
nomics of their industry. Courses 
would cover collective bargaining, 
labor legislation, industrial relations, 
labor history, parliamentary proce- 
dure, public speaking. Other courses 
would be introduced as the needs were 
revealed. The plan assumes the de- 
velopment of West Virginia State 
College as a center for state-wide 
services to labor organizations. Ex- 
tension courses, short courses, insti- 
tutes, research and library services 
will be conducted. Eventually, the 
college hopes to organize a depart- 
ment of workers’ education with the 
express purpose of providing four 
years of training for labor leadership. 
Majors in this department would re- 
ceive appropriate preparation in or- 
der to become the technicians of the 
labor movement. They could serve as 
organizers, business agents, editors, 
teachers and accountants. 

Many white universities and col- 
leges, instead of emphasizing workers’ 
education, call their projects Schools 
of Industrial Relations, Trade Union 
Fellowships, Industrial Relations 
Centers and Labor Management In- 
stitutes. But no matter what kind of 
program is started, it is vitally impor- 
tant that in the planning and admin- 
istration of the work, labor union lead- 
ers’ advice and cooperation be sought 
and utilized. In the initial planning 
and organizing of the project at West 
Virginia State College more than fifty 


labor leaders, Negro and white, from 
the United Mine Workers, Congress 
of Industrial Organizations, Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, and United 
Mine Workers (District Fifty), par- 
ticipated in a planning conference for 
the school. From this group a com- 
mittee of seven was selected to serve 
in a continuous advisory capacity. 
This committee has led the drive be- 
fore the budget committee of the State 
of West Virginia and before the State 
legislature to secure adequate funds 
to promote the workers’ education 
program. The committee has given 
invaluable advice to the administra- 
tion of the college on operational 
methods for the project.® 

Equal in importance to labor’s par- 
ticipation in the planning and ad- 
ministration of the program is the 
institution’s developing and maintain- 
ing a social and intellectual atmos- 
phere that will make the worker feel 
that he is wanted at the school. The 
teachers must learn to appreciate and 
treat with respect the experiences, am- 
bitions and aspirations of the trade 
unionist. The worker should be made 
to feel that the teacher is showing 
him how to more effectively aid his 
union to realize its goal. 

In the past, labor union leadership 
has been rather timid and suspicious 
of the academicians, but the increas- 
ing demand for trained technicians in 
the unions, the demand for more for- 
mal training in their leaders have 
caused unions to turn more and more 
to colleges for service. Of course col- 
leges don’t make trade union labor 
leaders. These men develop through 
their activities in the movement. Yet 
the college can give these natural 
leaders certain specialized knowledge 
which will enable them better to cope 
with the increasing demands of a com- 
plex economic society. 

Although some trade unions have 
sponsored their own educational pro- 


5See: Harry Greene, ‘‘Worker Educa- 
tion,’’ School and Sosiety, May 25, 1945, 
Pages 319-20 for a complete description of 
this conference. 
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gram, of which the International Gar- 
ment Workers is the most outstand- 
ing, it has only been within the last 
few years that the organized labor 
groups have developed worthwhile 
educational programs of their own in 
the South. At present, the labor or- 
ganizations of Georgia and Kentucky 
are doing outstanding work. And in 
the courses sponsored by them in their 
union halls, Negro and white work- 
ers are taught together. In connec- 
tion with these union-sponsored pro- 
grams, Negro colleges can be helpful. 
Teachers with special training in such 
tool courses as journalism, parliamen- 
tary procedure, collective bargaining 
and accounting should offer their 
services. Colleges could provide these 
groups with library service. Research 
in cost of living and the economics of 
the specific industries in which groups 
are interested could be carried on. 
There are many other ways that sym- 
pathetic teachers and administrators 
could help these union-sponsored 
projects. 
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Moreover, teachers and administra- 
tors of Negro colleges, as well as the 
students, should become acquainted 
with the labor leaders of their com- 
munity. Union leaders should be 
invited to participate in the classroom 
discussion, chapel exercises and com- 
mencement programs (Howard Uni- 
versity gave Philip Murray, President 
of the C.I.O., an honorary degree at 
its 1944 commencement, and Wilber- 
force University gave Willard S. 
Townsend, President of the Transport 
Workers, an honorary degree in 
1945). An increasing number of la- 
bor papers and books should be placed 
in the libraries. Although state laws 
may prohibit black and white students 
from studying together, it is possible, 
I am sure, for liberal, courageous ad- 
ministrators, especially in private 
schools, to solve that problem. 

Liberalism in America is moving 
southward, Negro colleges with a 
strong workers’ education program 
will be in the vanguard of this liberal 
trend. 


Section I°: Speech Training in the Negro College 


Marcus H. BouLWArRE 


P UNTIL 1940 THERE WERE NO 
U RECOGNIZED DEPARTMENTS OF 
SPEECH IN NEGRO COLLEGES. ‘Today, 
Tennessee A and I. College is the only 
Negro college offering a major and 
minor in speech and dramatic produc- 
tion. For almost two decades Fisk 
University, Dillard University, How- 
ard University, West Virginia State 
College and a few other schools of- 
fered either a major or minor in 
drama. The speech area was mostly 
neglected in the curriculum. 

The writer has watched with great 
interest the growing emphasis on the 
speech subjects in Negro colleges dur- 
ing the last twelve years. During his 
nine years of college teaching, he has 
been assigned mostly classes in fresh- 
man English composition, because 


there were no speech classes to teach. 
His work in speech was largely con- 
fined to debating, speech contests, and 
dramatic societies on the extra-cur- 
ricular basis. In view of these cir- 
cumstances, the writer has often won- 
dered if he were doing the right thing 
to continue graduate study in the 
field of speech. Today, there are en- 
couraging indications of enlarged 
speech programs in these colleges. 
Thus his faith has been kindled anew. 

The reader must not think of speech 
training in the Negro college as some- 
thing different from that taking place 
in other colleges. ‘‘Speech,’’ says Lil- 
lian W. Voorhees, ‘‘is a human ex- 
perience, qualified, it is true, by en- 
vironmental, psychological, and other 
background factors, but essentially 
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the same regardless of artificial, na- 
tional and racial barriers present in 
our civilization, It will probably be 
conceded, also, that fewer differences 
appear in the speech of different ra- 
cial groups on the higher cultural 
levels where there is similarity of 
background and training such as we 
have in the ecollege-bred person of 
both races. Speech, then, in the Negro 
college is not essentially different 
from that in any other college.’’! 

Negro dialect is not the characteris- 
tic speech of the educated colored 
people. College students strive to 
speak Southern English as used by 
the best speakers of that region. In 
spite of the fact that many of them 
have been trained in inferior segre- 
gated schools of the South, they are 
responsive to the idea that they must 
learn to ade>t their speech to that 
which prevaiis in the best professional, 
regional, or social situations. 

In this country, and especially in 
the South, there is the problem of 
heritage and tradition which cripples 
and handicaps the speech of colored 
students. ‘‘It requires great courage,’’ 
declares Dr. Voorhees, ‘‘for a sensi- 
tive Negro student to face a world in 
which, no matter how keen his mind, 
how great his ambition and accom- 
plishments, he must accept the fact 
that he is thought inferior and will 
be denied certain rights and privileges 
accorded to white citizens, as well as 
the respect he could command were 
his skin not dark.’’? In view of this 
fact, the speech clinician is surprised 
not to find more speech defects of a 
psychological nature. 

According to the United States 
Educational Directory, there are 103 
Negro institutions doing work on the 
college level. An inquiry blank was 
formulated and sent to each school. It 
included questions requesting infor- 
mation concerning: (1) the speech 
courses offered, (2) the use of speech 


1Lillian W. Voorhees, ‘‘Speech in the Ne- 
gro College,’’ The Talladegan, 57: 1, My 
140. 

2Ibid., p. 2. 


tests, (3) major and minor offerings 
in speech, (4) training of the speech 
staff, (5) the extra-curricular pro- 
gram, (6) the required courses in 
speech, (7) practice teaching facili- 
ties, (8) availability of the services of 
a clinic, and (9) divorcement of 
speech from the English Department. 

Seventy-two out of the 103 schools 
responded to the questionnaire; 61 
sent catalogues, 25 sent personal let- 
ters, and 6 have promised to forward 
catalogues as soon as they are released 
from the press. Personal letter rather 
than inquiry blanks were sent to all 
of the schools of theology, and a ma- 
jority of them responded. 


Historical Setting 


Speech training had long been in- 
eluded in the curricula of white col- 
leges and universities when the first 
Negro colleges were organized after 
the outbreak of the Civil War. These 
colleges started as grammar and pre- 
paratory schools, and it was near the 
turn of the century before they offered 
work on the collegiate level. 

Practically all Negro colleges dur- 
ing the latter half of the nineteenth 
century had literary societies which 
offered opportunities for writing, 
speaking, and declaiming. Johnson C. 
Smith University,* Charlotte, North 
Carolina, had the Matoon Literary 
Society. According to Dr. William 
Dinkins, Selma University in Ala- 
bama had a literary society as early 
as 1893. ‘‘In the late 1890’s,’’ said 
President Dinkins, ‘‘and perhaps be- 
fore then, there were a young men’s 
debating society and the Athenian 
Literary Society for Women. Later, 
and at present, we have the Douglass 
Literary Society for men and women. 
Dean Leroy D. Johnson of Storer Col- 
lege, Harpers Ferry, West Virginia, 
states that at that institution class 
declamations were held as early as 
1890, and that the Lincoln Debating 
Society was organized in 1892. Re- 


38Biddle University until 1920 when its 


name was changed 
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ferring to these organizations, the 
catalog for 1899 said, ‘‘They will be 
conducted by students, will meet 
weekly, and will furnish abundant op- 
portunity for drill in reading, speak- 
ing, composition, and parliamentary 
law.’’ 

The catalog for 1917-1918 reveals 
that Bluefield Colored Institute gave 
a course in English which included 
some speech. work. The description 
reads, ‘‘The general aim of the Eng- 
lish course is to teach the pupil to 
study literature in its relation to life 
and history, as well as for its merit 
and aesthetic beauty; and to give him 
a fair degree of accuracy, ease and 
enjoyment in the expression of his 
ideas in speech and writing.’’ A lit- 
erary society was organized at Vir- 
ginia State College for Negroes in 
1916, and nine years earlier the first 
course in speech was offered at the 
A. and T. College, Greensboro, North 
Carolina. 

The first course in speech was of- 
fered at Virginia State College in 
1920. Bluefield State Teachers Col- 
lege offered a course of study in speech 
beginning in that same year. One 
reads in the catalog, ‘‘. . . forms of 
speech are designated as part of the 
English course, Second Year Rhetoric 
and Composition. Special stress on 
the four forms of discourse, descrip- 
tion, narration, exposition, and argu- 
ment.’’ In 1924 Wiley College began 
a speech course. Two years later 
Xavier University, New Orleans, of- 
fered for the first time a two-hour 
course in speech for freshmen and 
sophomores. 

Tillotson College, where the writer 
formerly taught English composition, 
offered its first speech course in 1930. 
Around 19380, The State Teachers Col- 
lege, Montgomery, Alabama, started a 
course in public speaking. After that 
year, the course was not offered again 
in ten years. Four years later a speech 
course was included in the curriculum 
of Lincoln University in Pennsyl- 
vania. In 1938 Princess Anne College, 
Maryland, set up its first course in 
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speech; and the next year Georgia 
State Industrial College prescribed a 
course in speech. By 1940 Bluefield 
State Teachers College had expanded 
its speech curriculum to include a 
course giving technical instruction in 
the basic principles of speech. It also 
offered another course entitled ‘‘The 
Principles of Persuasive Speech and 
Debate.”’ 

Since 1940 a large number of these 
colleges has enriched its speech offer- 
ings. Tennessee A. and I. College is 
leading the way, because so far as the 
writer knows it is the only Negro 
school offering a major and minor in 
speech, although as has been said, sev- 
eral colleges are offering majors in 
drama. 


Current Efforts of a Few Schools in 
the Field 


At Prairie View State College, 
Texas, where the writer taught for 
one year, the speech program is po- 
tential and encouraging. The college 
does not have a department of speech, 
and the courses are listed in the cata- 
log as English. Various extra-curricu- 
lar activities engage the attention of 
the students who’ like dramatics, de- 
bating, oratorical contests, and publie 
discussion. There are six full-time 
English teachers and all have had 
some experience in speech, but no one 
member of the department is trained 
in speech alone. Fairly-good speech 
equipment is available, but is seldom 
used. 

Dr. Ruth Harris, President of 
Stowe Teachers College, St. Louis, 
Missouri, says, ‘‘Our speech work 
comes in the first year, as a require- 
ment for all students in our institu- 
tion, Teachers College and Junior 
College alike. The speech unit is con- 
nected with the English Composition 
Workshop and grows out of the needs 
of the students during their freshman 
year. During the second, third, and 
fourth years, clinical services are 
available for any student who needs 
same,’’ 


President E. A. Clark, Miner 
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Teachers College, Washington, D. C., 
gives valuable information regarding 
speech work at this institution. He 
says: 

‘You will note from this material 
(sent to the writer) that Miner offers 
courses in speech arts, public speak- 
ing, and play production. In addi- 
tion to this the school has a speech 
elinie. All freshmen are screened for 
speech defects as a part of their en- 
trance examination. Those with seri- 
ous defects are eliminated as physi- 
eally incapacitated to become teach- 
ers. Those with remedial defects are 
placed in a elinie where remedial mea- 
sures are taken to correct their de- 
fects. Each student has a recording 
of his voice at the beginning of this 
remedial program, and at appropriate 
intervals in order that he may detect 
and work on these defects which are 
characteristic of his speech.’’ 

The State Teachers College in 
Montgomery, Alabama, has a com- 
munications center under the direc- 
tion of Maurice A. Lee. The speech 
are submitted by Mr. Lee includes: 


I. Speech training has two aspects, reme- 
dial and developmental 
II. Remedial training is as follows: 
A. Determination of students’ initial 
ability in basic skills of articula- 
tion, enunciation, and pronuncia- 
tion 
B. Determination of initial abilities in 
tone pitch and qualities 
1. An initial voice recording is 
made for diagnosing the fore- 
going 

2. After training a terminal re- 
cording is made for evaluating 
progress made 

3. Nature of training given is de- 
termined by need of each indi- 
vidual in such areas 


LII. Developmental] training is as follows: 

A. Requiring the student to construct 

and deliver various types of 
speeches 

B. Providing opportunities for the stu- 

dent to take part in various ‘‘in- 

terest’’ activities as debating, ra- 





dio plays, radio newscasting, round- 
table and pane] discussions, story 
telling, etc. In these activities, 
these aspects are considered: 
1. Basic abilities as above 
2. Effective gesturing, display of 
mannerism, posture 

3. Rapport with listeners 
4. Effeetive interpretation 
5. Correct grammatical form 
6. Breathing control 

C. Integrating speaking activities with 
other communicative forms, such as 
writing, reading, and listening. 

IV. Evaluating the student’s progress in- 

volves: 

A. Determination of his advance in 
basic skills 

B. Determination of his acquisition of 
desirable habits and attitudes, such 
as: persistence in overcoming diffi- 
culties, self-criticism, self-motiva- 
tion, co-operativeness, etc. 


For information regarding Talla- 
dega College, Talladega, Alabama, I 
am indebted to Dr. Lillian Voorhees 
who taught there from 1928 to 1943. 
When she went to this college in 1928, 
there was only one course offered in 
speech. Public speaking was required 
of all students. There was no course 
in dramatics. To this course was 
added a course in dramatic produc- 
tion, one in dramatic interpretation, 
and one in dramatic composition 
(playwrighting). For a number of 
years, she taught Shakespeare and a 
class in verse forms. 

When Talladega College changed 
its curriculum to a general educa- 
tional program, several changes were 
made. Instead of requiring a course 
in public speaking, a course in founda- 
tions of speech was given two days a 
week throughout the freshman year 
along with the course in English Com- 
position. A recording machine was 
purchased and each freshman made 
recordings. Studio work was required 
of students having defects in speech. 
A general course was introduced 
which consisted of any phase of 
speech the class chose in accordance 
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with their interests and needs. Often 
it included considerable public speak- 
ing. 

Likewise, in the Major Division 
(the last two years), students were 
permitted to elect dramatic composi- 
tion, dramatic interpretation, or dra- 
matic production (in which they had 
experience in directing a play). Pho- 
netics or Advanced Speech was de- 
signed for those who planned to fol- 
low vocations in which speech would 
be a prominent factor. Dr. Voorhees 
said, ‘‘During the year I was on 
leave of absence, the Little Theatre 
continued under the able direction of 
Professor Hobson who stitll directs it. 
(Miss Voorhees is now at Fisk Uni- 
versity, Nashville, Tennessee.) Last 
year a speech teacher was procured, 
but he was drafted early this year 
(1944). I am not sure how much of 
the program could be carried out af- 
ter that.’’ 

When Miss Voorhees came to Fisk 
in the fall of 1943, there was a thriv- 
ing organization of Stagecrafters, and 
a minor was offered in drama. But 
there was only one course in public 
speaking. (This was perhaps true, 
because Mr. John Ross who is now at 
Dillard University, New Orleans, was 
mainly interested in drama. He is a 
product of the Yale School of Drama.) 
‘Beginning with 1944,’’ Dr. Voor- 
hees said, ‘‘every freshman was re- 
quired to meet in a speech class once 
a week as part of his English work.”’ 
She further stated that it was in- 
tended that each freshman should 
make a recording, but the school was 
unable to get the speech laboratory 
started because of priorities on ma- 
chines, ete. Fisk University does not 
offer a major in drama, because of an 
inadequate speech staff; but it does 
retain the drama minor. Several 
additional courses in speech and dra- 
ma have been added. 

Dean William S. Nelson, Howard 
University School of Religion, states 
that practice preaching is offered in 
the courses in Homiletics. A student 
is asked to preach before his class. He 
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is eorrected by the instructor and 
classmates and graded on the basis of 
the quality of his work. 

Commenting on speech training at 
Gammon Theological Seminary, At- 
lanta, Georgia, Frank W. Clelland 
says, ‘‘For the past nine years only 
one semester’s course of two hours 
has been offered in speech training. 
Our students get some additional 
training in courses in Homileties, and 
the Making and Delivering of Ser- 
mons.’’ 

Dr, Charles H. Shute, Dean of the 
Theological School, in commenting on 
speech training at Johnson C. Smith 
University, says: ‘‘ As far back as rec- 
ollection goes, practice preaching in 
one form or another has been carried 
on in this school. That work was once 
confined to the classroom with only 
theological students as audiences. 
Later, the exercise was taken to the 
chapel where speakers had much 
larger audiences, consisting of the 
general student body and faculty 
members. At present, in addition to 
practice preaching in the classroom, 
students preach at the mid-week 
prayer service. As an incentive to 
greater interest and effort the ‘H. 
Beecher Jackson Homiletices Prize’ is 
offered the one excelling in that sub- 
ject.’’ 

Dean R. A. Goodwin of the Daniel 
Payne Divinity School, Petersburg, 
Virginia, states that this seminary 
gives careful instruction and much 
practice work in public speaking in 
the junior, middle, and senior years. 
In the junior year, student ministers 
preach in class. In the middle and 
senior years, they preach in chapel 
and in nearby mission churches. 


Leagues and Associations 


To promote an interest in the speech 
subjects in these colleges, the South- 
ern Association of Dramatic and 
Speech Arts was formed. Since its 
beginning around 1935, drama has 
been mostly stressed at the annual 
conferences. Around 1926 a pentag- 
onal debating league was formed, and 
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it included, at first, Johnson C, Smith 
University, Talladega College, Fisk 
University, Morehouse College, and 
Knoxville College. The league seems 
to have dissolved itself in 1938. Dur- 
ing the fall of 1945, the Southwestern 
Intercollegiate Debate League was or- 
ganized. At the same time, several 
colleges in the Southeastern states or- 
ganized another debate league. 


Some Conclusions 


The following conclusions are based 
upon information received from sev- 
enty-two colleges: 


1. Only one college has a speech de- 
partment with a recognized curricu- 
lum. 

2. Two colleges offer a major in 
dramatie production, and four insti- 
tutions give minors in drama. 

3. There is an increasing interest 
in the speech subjects, and each year 


more and more courses are added to 
the curricula. 

4, Speech training is mainly of- 
fered by English Departments whose 


‘staff has very little speech training, 


or none at all. 

5. There are more qualified teach- 
ers of dramatic production than those 
who have specialized in speech. Most 
of the drama teachers have degrees 
from the Yale School of Drama. 

6. Two schools have specialized 
with the speech chorus. The Chorus 
at Tennessee A. and I. College recites 
mostly Negro literature. 

7. On many occasions colleges have 
been forced to discontinue the speech 
subjects when the teacher resigned to 
accept work elsewhere. 

8. Two colleges reported that they 
had the services of a speech clinic, 
but in the strictest sense these have no 
facilities for treating severe cases of 
speech defects. 
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A Rejoinder 


We are printing below a letter from 
Mr. Jean de la Roche, one of the con- 
tributors to our summer 1946 Year- 


book issue. We are very happy to 
print this rejoinder, although it 
should be said that the Editor thought 
he had made clear to Mr. de la Roche 
that his article would be the subject 
of a critical summary. In fact, Mr. 
de la Roche was requested to send 
three carbon copies of his article for 
this purpose. We are sorry that Mr. 
de la Roche apparently overlooked 
this explanation. We regret that it 
was not possible to allow him to see 
the criticism before it was printed be- 
cause of time limitation. Mr. de la 
Roche’s letter follows: 


‘*T thank you for the three copies you 
sent me of the JouRNAL or NEGRO Epbuca- 
TION. 

*‘T think you have there a very fine issue 
that makes a good contribution to a most 
interesting subject. 

‘*Unfortunately, I have a strong protest 
to make! I was most astonished to see the 
article I contributed taken up by Mr. Siegel, 
and criticized without any previous advice. 
I am sorry to tell you that, should I have 
been aware of this procedure, I certainly 
would have refused to contribute. It seems 
to me that it would have been only fair to 
let me know of Mr. Siegel’s crititicisms be- 
fore publishing them. This is for the first 
point, 

‘¢The second point of my protest is di- 
rected against Mr. Siegel’s criticisms them- 
selves. I have been very frank in my state- 
ment, as Mr. Siegel observes, and I shall 
proceed in this manner, 

‘*Had the eritic been an expert on Afri- 
can affairs, or had he in mind improvements 
for Africa, my protest would have been only 
‘*proforma,’’ as I know that from good 
criticisms constructive ideas are often 
brought to light. But, self-evidently, Mr. 
Siegel did not have the opportunity to study 


the life, achievements and philosophy of 
Félix Eboué, a Negro who entered the Co- 
lonial career in Africa, and reached the top- 
ranking function of Governor General. To 
Mr. Siegel, the best explanation to be of- 
fered to the readers of the JOURNAL was 
that Félix Eboué was all for the French co- 
lonialist methods. Had Mr. Siegel gone a 
little further than a mere perusal of the 
‘Cireulaire Générale’ and the Recommenda- 
tions of the Brazzaville Conference, he 
would have perceived how perfectly ridicu- 
lous it is to write that Félix Eboué was ‘for 
the use of the ‘‘rod’’ on Africans,’ for the 
indefinite control of political and economic 
African life by European ‘aristocrats.’ Ev- 
erybody who knew Félix Eboué in Africa, 
Guadeloupe or Martinique, and saw him at 
work, would wonder from where Mr. Siegel 
obtained his information. 

‘<T know the subject to be a rather difii- 
cult matter but it is fairly common knowl- 
edge among Americans who study African 
evolution that the Brazzaville Conference 
was purely consultative and, if marking a 
progress in some aspects, had to take some 
of its resolutions against Eboué’s vote and 
proposals. They know that the present 
French policy, repudiating some Brazzaville 
recommendations, agrees with Eboué’s ideas 
on respecting and restoring African customs 
and civilizations. Mr. Siegel is pretty quick 
to judge and condemn a man who spent thir- 
ty years of his life among people of his 
race; and who had to battle against official- 
dom on one hand, and ignorance, misery on 
the other hand, Mr. Siegel does not seem to 
know in which circumstance, why and how 
was written the ‘Circulaire Générale,’ and 
in what light it must be read. May I ask 
also whether Mr. Siegel has ever heard of 
recent declaration made at the ‘Constitu- 
ante’? Do the names of Leopold Singhor, 
Filly Dabo Sissoko, Lamine Gueye, mean 
anything to him? If so, Mr. Siegel would 
have to know that Africans do not want to 
see any European assimilation, so ‘high- 
sounding’ it could be, imposed upon them, 
but ask the right to choose their own ways 
of evolution, which is exactly what Félix 
Eboué was struggling for. 

*‘T dislike the idea that you could think 
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that I am preaehing for the defense of 
Freneh policy; I am mainly coneerned here 
with the defense of Félix Eboné’s memory; 
but I must add something more. 

‘¢Mr. Siegel writes that ‘an indication of 
the basic disagreement between French 
promises and French action may be found 
in the peculiar stand taken on forced labor 
at the Brazzaville Conference,’ and ‘This 
simply means that forced labor will econ- 
tinue in French colonies for another five 
years, in spite of the high-sounding state- 
ment, etc., etc... .’ Well! it is only too ob- 
vious that Mr. Siegel is not even informed 
on the most important events in Africa; be- 
cause, he would have known that forced labor 


has been abolished in all Freneh territories 
many months ago, and that is one of the 
goals of Félix Eboué’s struggle. 

‘*All the irony Mr. Siegel uses cannot 
cover the fact that his judgments on the tre- 
mendous contributions made by Félix Eboué 
for the liberation of the African peoples are 
prejudiced, fundamentally, I hope, by defi- 
cient information. 

‘¢Above all, I deeply regret to find in a 
JOURNAL as yours such a distorted and ill- 
informed report on a great Negro, who led 
the battle against ‘colonialism’ and devoted 
his life to the defense of his race and died 
for it.’’ 

JEAN DE LA ROCHE 











